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REV. FATHER BOEHM. eo - BCE B20 . THE MINARD HOME. 
HOUGH old Father Noah had reached the | SX \ SKS 
ripe age of five hundred before he took unto 
himself a-wife, very few of his. posterity ever 
attain a single hundred. It is true that we often 
hear of such instances, but ‘usually find, upon 
inquiry, that nine-tenths of the cases cited are 
illiterate negroes or foreigners, whose knowledge 
of their ownage rests chiefly on tradition, and 
can not be verified. Clergymen as a class are 
hort-lived, and it is said that there is but a 
single centenarian among them. ‘This is the 
Rev. Henry Boehm, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, whose portrait we give herewith, and 
whose centennial was celebrated with great éclat 
on the 8th of June, in the York Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, in Jersey City. The 
church was crowded to its utmost capacity by 
an enthusiastic audience, among whom was the 
venerable mother of President Grant, and the 
services. were of a most interesting character, 
ending with the present of a purse of $800 to 
the aged clergyman, Father Boehm was there, 
looking more hale and hearty than many of the 
octogenarians present, and made a short speech, 
also pronouncing the benediction. His recollec- 
tions of a century as he rehearsed them were full 
of interest, He was born at Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, June 8, 1775, nine’ yeats before the 
first Methodist church was.erected in America. 
In his youth the Union comprised but thirteen 
States; New York city extended only to Canal 
Street, which was a huge ditch, and Brooklyn 
was an insignificant village. He well remem- 
bered when Washington was President, and cast 
his first vote for John Adams in 1796. Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton, the Adamses, Madison, and Mon- 
roe were among his familiar recollections—he 
had hobnobbed with them, so to speak—and as 
to Jackson, Clay, and Webster, they were young- 


T is always a good work to provide a home for 
those who need it, and those who give of their 
means to promote such an object are worthy of 
commendation. Among the results of such ben- 
efactions is the Minard Home, in Morristown, 
New: Jersey, a handsome, well-furnished . brick 
building, with fo.r acres of ground, which -was 
donated to the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1870 by the late Abel Minard, for the purpose, 
primarily, of providing a home for the daughters 
of Methodist missionaries, and afterward for the 
female orphans and half orphans of ministers of 
the same denomination, and such others as the 
trustees may designate. ‘The institution is under u 
the charge of the Rey. S. $}. Weatherby and wife, tt 
formerly missionaries in India. It is not endow- 
ed, and depends for support on individual sub- 
scriptions. . Foreign missionaries labor under a 
perpetual embarrassment concerning the support 
and training of their children. ‘The countries 
where they labor are often sickly, and they are 
obliged to send their children home in order to 
rear them in a healthy climate, as well as to se- 
cure to them the advantages of education. ‘To 
the cruel pangs of separation from their offspring j 
are superadded the difficulty of providing for 
them ; for their modest stipend barely suffices fur 
their ow subsistence, and the Missionary Board 
allows but a hundred dollars for the support of 
each child—a sum insufficient to pay its board in 
this country, to say nothing of food and clothing. 
In consequence the parents have been obliged to 
suffer privations; run.in debt, or beg from. their 
friends in order to give their children a liberal 
education. This institution comes to their re- 
lief, and for the hundred dollars furnished by 
the board, provides for their daughters a home, 
board, clothing, medical attendance, and tuition 
in first-class schools. If there are enough of 











sters belonging to a later generation. He was S SSE WN S S SS SSS ‘| missionaries’ daughters to fill the home, no oth- 
licensed to preach June 6, 1800, and has conse- ; ers will be admitted; otherwise the vacancies 
quently belonged to the ministry for three-quar- REV. FATHER BOEHM. will be filled from the other two classes above 
ters of acentury. a ahieg Puorocrarnep By L, 8. Grirrine, Jersey Cry. mentioned. 
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CAVETE, FELICES. 
By HAKRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


‘Tue orchards all a-flutter with pink, 

Robins’ twitter, and wild bees’ humming, 
Break the song with a thrill, to think 

How sweet is life when summer is coming. 


burning its scarlet leaf, 

The melting haze, and the south wind blowing, 
Charm the sting from the touch of grief, 

For sweet is life when summer is going. 


Oh, sweet, 80 sweet that the heart grows chill, 
Knowing the clouds will sweep the clover, 
The leaf will redden, the bird sing still, 
But for us, how soon it will all be over! 








Harrer’s Macazine, WEERXzYy, 


AND Bazar PosTaAceE FREE. 


We receive frequent complaints of the extor- 
tions of the news-dealers on railway trains in 
charging fifteen cents a copy for HARPER’s 
WEEKLY and HarPer’s Bazar. The best way 
to remedy the evil is to subscribe directly for 
these periodicals, as well as for HARPER’s MAG- 
AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PostaGr 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars, 
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WH” With the Number of HARPER'S WEEKLY 
Sor Fune 26 was issued gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with a superb piciure of a Yacht- 
Race, entitled “ Going Ahead,” and two other fine 
engravings. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for Fuly 3. 








SEASON OF NECTAR AND 
AMBROSIA. 


HERE is something fragrant in the mere 

mention of summer; it carries with it a 
sumptuous atmosphere of bloom and warmth 
and sunshine, of soft winds and flowing 
waters; a vision of cool woodland shade, 
of lightning-fringed and rainbow-wrought 
.clouds, of birds and bees, song and honey- 
making. It would almost seem as if Na- 
ture, having brought about this festival, 
were taking a holiday, there is such an air 
of completion and repose about her. Has 
she not perfected the rose, that marvel of 
color and perfume ? 


“ For the rose, ho, the rose, is the light of the world.” 


Has she not called the golden-hearted lily 
from the mire and mud of its native pond? 
Has she not fledged her choir of birds, and 
taught each its separate note and trill? Is 
not every leaf finished and polished to the 
last degree, every petal painted and gar- 
nished and scented, every thorn set? Has 
she not matured her butterflies and all the 
brilliant insect world from unpromising lar- 
ve? Is there a naked twig to be found 
alive? What prodigality has she not lav- 
ished in hidden nooks which only the wild 
birds and squirrels see, not willing to neg- 
lect any corner of herdomain, even giving 
to the barren sand beach its plumes of rank 
grass! Summer may be no more delicious 
a thing than her godmother Spring, but her 
eharms are more pronounced, more easily 
seized, and she carries the imagination cap- 
tive by the very wealth of her genius; in 
the one we are waiting to see to-day’s prom- 
ises fulfilled by to-morrow’s blossoms, while 
in the other we would fain stay the foot- 
steps of the hours, and pray 
“That life would at a stand remain, 
Eternally.” 

The one represents longing and unrest, the 
other satisfaction. We have SHAKSPEARE’S 
word for it that 


“Summer's lease hath all too short a date.” 


And is it not always June on Mount Ida? 
Did leaves ever fall or roses wither in the 
garden of Eden? 
“ How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
*% Be reckoned but by herbs and flowers?” 
asks MARVEL, fully alive to the genial in- 
tluence, when, as he tells us, 
“Ripe apples drop about my head: 

The luscious clusters of the vine 

Upon my lips do crush their wine; 

The nectarine and curious peach 

Into my hands themselves do reach; 

Stumbling on melons as I pass, 

by flowers, I fall on grass!” 

when it seems as if Nature were indeed 
pressing her bounty upon us, pelting us 
with blossoms, swathing us in ambrosia, 
lapping us in “soft Lydian airs” of oriole 
or thrush, which, so the poet says, 
“Sings each twice over, 


song 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
| ‘That first fine careless rapture.” 
At this season we live closer to Nature; 
we study her ways and moods to better ad- 
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vantage; we do not so keenly feel the im- 
prisoning of storms; they bring with them 
little of terror, except in the sharp edge of 
their lightning flashes, under which suscep- 
tible nerves are apt to thrill unpleasantly. 
But when the clouds divide and the rain- 
bow coruscates upon the darkness, how viv- 
idly the earth shines forth again, as if God 
had just pronounced it “ good!” how every 
tiny blade seems to rejoice, while every blos- 
som nods approval and every bird breaks 
silence! The effect. is like magic, as we all 
know. Then we are not bound by the nar- 
row limits of four walls for the greater part 
of the day, nor te the prospect from a win- 
dow; neither are we obliged to muffle our 
throats, and wade about in rubber boots and 
heavy arctics, nor hug our furs and make 
friends with woolens, nor incase ourselves 
in as many layers as an onion. Inthe sum- 
mer the world is all before us where to 
choose: Pleasure calls in a hundred liquid 
voices, “Come unto these yellow sands.” Or 
we may follow the mountain streams and 
betray the shy trout into our frying-pans. 
Or we may adorn ourselves, and flirt and 
bathe and sketch at Cape May or Newpart 
in August. Or what shall prevent us from 
climbing and driving among the Catskill 
or Franconia mountains, from hunting and 
camping out in the Maine woods, or from 
taking the wings of a fishing smack to Lab- 
rador or the Banks, or from teaching our 
wherry to follow the fair reaches of our na- 
tive river from its source to its mouth— 
from living in the sunshine and sleeping 
under the tent of heaven, with constella- 
tions for our chandeliers?’ In winter we 
must needs keep the wind from blowing too 
roughly upon us, and take infinite thought 
for the morrow; but in summer Nature 
takes the same care of us as she does of the 
birds and blossoms, of the roots and branch- 
es. In the mean time we are not unlike the 
busy bee, and hive in July the sweets we 
would spend in January; for is not the bit- 
ter winter weather brightened and render- 
ed more endurable by the remembrance of 
days spent out-of-doors on the stream or in 
the by-ways and woods, studying the life 
of weeds and insects? or yet stretched upon 
the sands, listening to the summer sea? or 
by the recollections of hours passed under 
one’s own vine and fig-tree, merely drink- 
ing in the delicious murmur of all animate 
and inanimate things, which seems like 
sound just crystallizing into silence, or si- 
lence just dissolving into sound, absorbing 
into one’s being the mellowness of the sun- 
shine, the fragrance of herbs and grasses, 
the intangible something “divine and ten- 
der” which resides in the mood of a sum- 
mer’s day? And though we may not agree 
with THOREAU that “there is a valor in the 
time the bare memory of which is armor 
that can laugh at any blow of fortune,” yet 
we can very easily believe that even in the 
absence of sunshine and warmth and floral 
beauty there yet remains to us an after- 
glow of comfort and delight in the mere 
recollection. 








MY BROTHER’S KEEPER. 
By tur Avruor or “Joun Harirax, GentteMan.” 

OTHING is more remarkable than the ex- 
I treme foolhardiness, to say the least of it, 
with which respectable families put themselves 
at the mercy of strange servants, of whose ante- 
cedents they know nothing, or know only that 
they are capable of doing their allotted work, are 
** trained parlor-maids,” ‘* good plain cooks,” and 
soon. But of their moral characteristics, their 
tempers, principles, habitg—all that constitutes 
the difference between bad people and good, those 
who are a comfort and help, or else an absolute 
torment and curse in a household—the heads of 
that household are in entire ignorance. Yet 
they expect, besides efficiency in work, all the 
fidelity, conscientiousness, and other good qual- 
ities which they would have found in a person 
whom they had known all their lives, who was 
trained in all their ways, and accustomed to all 
their peculiarities. 

Do they never consider that in this, as in most 
things, we only get what we earn, and can get 
nothing without earning it? That if we want 
really good servants we must make them such? 
We must bring them up, even as we bring up 
our children, with the same care and patience, 
making allowance for .the nice distinctions of 
character in every human being; and above all, 
having the same sense of responsibility, though 
in a lesser degree, that we have concerning our 
own family. 

To this end it is advisable to take young serv- 
ants, which most people object to. ‘They prefer 
domestics ready-made, that is, made by other 
people, who have had all the trouble of training 
them. But these can never suit us so well, or 
have the same personal attachment for us, as 
those we have trained ourselves. 

For I hold—strange doctrine nowadays—that 
personal attachment is the real pivot upon which 
all domestic service turns. It may sound very 
ridiculous that a lady should try to win the 
hearts of -her cooks and house-maids, and a gen- 
tleman trouble himself as to whether his coach- 
man or gardener had a respectful regard for 
“master.” Yet otherwise little real good is ef- 
fected on either side. 

Without love all service becomes mere eye- 





service, or at best a cold matter-of-fact doing 
one’s duty; any attempts at training are almost 
useless; and with already trained and efficient 
servants, their yery efficiency is, the heart be- 
ing wanting, an unsatisfactory thing, like being 
served by the two hands which waited upon the 
Prince in the fairy tale of the White Cat. Ad- 
mirably competent hands, no doubt, but a poor 
exchange for the bright face and pleasant voice 
of what children call “‘a person,” and a person 
that loves us. 

I am bold enongh to say that in a really 
py and well-arranged household it is absolutely 
indispensable that the servants should really love 
‘* the family,” and be loved by them. Under no 
other conditions can the duty which is laid upon 
us of being our brother’s keeper be thoroughly 
fulfilled... And how is this to be done ? 

**T can’t imagine why it is that my servants 
never take to me,” said a very kind but reserved 
mistress, complaining to another who was more 
happily circumstanced ; ‘‘I am sure I mean them 
well—would do all I could for them, only some- 
how I never know how to talk to them.” 

That is the very reason. Most people never 
talk to their servants at all. ‘hey ‘‘ speak” to 
them with patronizing benignity, they order them, 
find fault with them, or sharply scold them; but 
any thing beyond that—any thing that brings the 
two human beings face to face as human beings, 
such as cordial praise for well-doing, quiet, se- 
rious, sorrowful rebuke for ill-doing, sympathy 
in trouble, and last, not least, an equally quick 
sympathy in their pleasures and amusements— 
is a thing unthought of on either side. Class 
and class go on their parallel lines, close together, 
yet eternally apart. 

It is sad as strange sometimes to notice the 
way in which presumably good people speak to 
servants, either with a cold, repellent reserve, or 
a furious unreserve, such as they would never 
use toward any other. Now he who flies into a 
rage and insults an equal may be a fool, but he 
who insuits an inferior is worse—he is a coward. 
Many a gentleman in his stable, and many a 
lady in her kitchen or nursery, would do well to 
pause before condemning themselves as such. 

Nevertheless, to “‘ spoil” a servant is as dan- 
gerous as spoiling a child. In both cases dis- 
cipline must be kept up. The head of a house- 
hold is justified in laying down for it the strictest 
laws, and insisting that they shall not be broken. 
Mistresses might with advantage be very much 
severer than many now take thé trouble to be 
against waste, overdressing, overfeeding, perqui- 
sites, visitors, and all the luxurious items which 
make servants so expensive, to the family’s in- 
jury and their own. And, laws once laid down, 
no alternative must be accepted. ‘‘ Obey, or you 
leave my service,” is the only safe rule. 

But this strictness is compatible with the ut- 
most kindliness, nay, even familiarity. A mis- 
tress who is sure of her own position, and safely 
intrenched in her own quiet-dignity, may be al- 
most a mother to her servants without fearing 
from them the slightest overfamiliarity. Nay, 
she will not lose their respect by actually helping 
in their work, or at least showing them that she 
knows how the work should be done, as was the 
habit with the ladies of olden time. A cook 
will not think the worse of her mistress if, in- 
stead of ringing the bell and scolding violently 
over an ill-cooked dinner, she descends to the 
kitchen and takes the pains to explain all the 
deficiencies of to-day, showing how they may be 
remedied to-morrow. And if this is done care- 
fully and kindly, the chances are that they will 
be remedied ; and a little temporary trouble. will 
avoid endless trouble afterward. 

Fault-finding is inevitable ; reproof, sharp and 
unmistakable, is sometimes necessary, nay, salu- 
tary; dismission, instant and sudden, without 
hope of reprieve or forgiveness, may occasional- 
ly be the only course possible; but no head of a 
household is justified in using toward any of its 
members one rough, or harsh, or contemptuous 
word. ‘The mistress who scolds and the master 
who swears at a servant at once put themselves 
in a false position, sink from. their true dignity, 
and deserve any impertinence they get. 

** Impertinence!” I once heard remarked by 
a lady, a house-mother for many years; ‘‘ why, 
I never had an impertinent word from a servant 
in my life.” 

Of course not, because in all her dealings with 
them she herself was scrupulously courteous—as 
courteous as she would have been to any of her 
equals, friends, or acquaintances, She had sense 
to see that, putting aside the duty of it, one of the 
chief differences between class and class, superior 
and inferior, educated and uneducated, is this un- 
varying politeness. I shall never forget watch- 
ing an altercation between two London omnibus 
drivers—the one heaping on the other every op- 
probrious name he could think of, while his ri- 
val, sitting calmly on the box, listened in silence, 
then turned round to reply, ‘‘ And you—you're 
a”—he paused—‘‘von're a gentleman!” ‘The 
satire cut sharp. Omnibus No. 1 drove away 
amidst shouts of laughter, mingled with hisses ; 
omnibus No. 2 remained master of the field. 

So, whatever may be the conduct of her serv- 
ants, the ‘‘ missis” Joses her last hold over them 
if, however provoked, she allows them by any 
word or deed of hers to doubt that she is a lady. 

And servants have a far keener appreciation 
of a ‘‘real lady,” as they call it, than we give 
them credit for. They seldom fail to distinguish 
between the born gentlewoman, however poor, 
and the nouveau riche, whom only her riches 
make different from themselves. ‘They are sharp 
enough to see that, as a rule, the born or edu- 
cated gentlewoman, sure of herself and her po- 
sition, will treat them much more familiarly and 
kindly than the other. And this kindness, even 
unaccompanied by tangible benefactions, what a 
powerful agent it is! 

Of course there are those whom we may em- 





phatically term “the lower classes,” who seem 


hap- | actual pleasure. 


to consider the upper class not only their 

ers, but their legitimate prey. But aa on 
others, over whom gentleness of speech, thought- 
fulness in word and act, a desire to save them 
trouble, a little pains taken.to procure them _ 
some innocent pleasure, have a thousand times 
more influence than gifts, or even great benefits 
carelessly bestowed. 

And here, among the duties of heads of fami- 
lies I would include one, too often overlooked, 
that of giving their servants a fair amount of 
** All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” and the kitchen requires re- 
laxation as well as the parlor. Not an occasion- 
al *‘day out,” grudgingly given, and with a com- 
eg: indifference as to where and how it is spent, 

t a certain amount of variety and amusement 
regularly provided. : ‘ 

The question is, what ¢his should be; and 
there each individual family must decide for it- 
self. I differ from that eloquent defender of 
servants’ rights, who would put the piano-forte 
side by side with the dresser, and mix elegant 
literature with the cleaning of saucepans; but I 
do think that any servant with an ear for music 
or a taste for reading should be encouraged in 
every possible way that does not interfere with 
daily duty. ‘‘ Work first, pleasure afterward,” 
should be the mistress’s creed, for herself, her 
children, her servants; and she, will generally 
find the work all the better done for not forget- 
ting the pleasure. 

Ignorance is at the root of half the errors of 
this world ; errors which soon develop into actual 
sins. In spite of the not unfrequently given opin- 
ion that it is a mistake to educate our inferiors, 
and that the march of intellect of late years has 
been the cause of most of the evils from which 
we now suffer, I think it will always be found 
that the cleverer and better educated servants 
are, the greater help and comfort they prove in a 
household. . 

And oh, what a help, what a comfort! “Bet- 
ter is a friend that is near than a brother afar 
off,” says Solomon. And often, in the cares, 
worries, and hard experiences of life, far. bettey, 
than even the friends outside the house are the 
faithful servants within it, who offer us no ob- 
trusive sympathy, no well-meant yet utterly use- 
less and troublesome advice, but simply do what 
we tell them, or know us well enough to do what 
we want without our telling; and by their regu- 
lar mechanical ways make things smooth and 
comfortable about us, thereby creating an un- 
conscious sense of repose amidst the sharpest 
trials. If I were to name the greatest domestic 
blessing that the mother of the family can have 
next to a good and dutiful child, it is a faithful 
servant. 

But, as I have said before, the blessing must 
be earned. And even in these days it is in ev- 
ery one’s power to earn it. Even if the present 
generation has so greatly deteriorated that a satis- 
factory trained servant is almost impossible to 
find, there is always the raw material, the new 
generation, to work upon. Every mistress of a 
household, every clergyman of a parish, with 
other responsible agents who form the centre of 
a circle of dependents, may with a little pains 
keep their eyes upon all the growing-up girls and 
boys around them; catch them early and guide 
them for good, in all sorts of practical ways. 
Of course this gives trouble—every thing in life 
gives trouble; it requires common-sense and pa- 
tience, qualities not too abundant in this world. 
But the thing can be done, and those who do it 
will rarely fail to reap the benefit. For it is one 
of those forms of charity which pay themselves— 
‘* small profits and quick returns.” And though 
this may be a mean reason to urge, just like the 
maxim that honesty is the best policy, still there 
are people in this world who will not be the less 
charitable for knowing that charity is a good 
investment, 

It is especially so when, beginning at home, 
it goes on to widen into the circles nearest home. 
There is a subject which has been well talked 
over in public meetings, well discussed in news- 
papers, for the last few years, yet remains pretty 
nearly where it stood when well-to-do people 
first began to open their eyes to it—the condition 
of the poor at their gates. 

The question, Am I my brother’s keeper? is 
as serious to the rich man with regard to the 
dependents outside his doors as within them. 
This, setting aside the question of their spiritual 
state. I do not hold with those who administer 
tracts first and food afterward; and I incline to 
believe that the washing of the soul is very use- 
less until the body has been well treated with 
soap and water. Each earnest man has his own 
pet theory for dealing with the spiritual condi- 
tion of those about him, but for their physical 
state, so far as he can affect it, every man is an- 
swerable, 

Not in a large way. The great error of be- 
nevolent people nowadays is that they will do 
every thing largely. They begin far off, instead 
of near at hand. They will subscribe thousands 
of pounds for the famine in India, the widows 
and orphans of a shipwreck or a colliery acci- 
dent, the presenting of a testimonial to the widow 
and children of some notable man, who in most 
cases ought to have himself provided for his be- 
longings; but the duty of seeing that the two or 
three families who depend on them have enough 
wages to live upon, a decent house to live in, 
and some kindly supervision and instruction to 
help them to live a sanitary and virtuous life, is 
far too small a thing for your great philanthro- 
pists. 

Yet if they would manage to do this, and 
only this—just as every one. in a large city is 
compelled to sweep the snow from his own door- 
step—what an aggregate of advantage would be 
reached! Each large household is a nucleus, 
round which gather, of necessity, several smaller 
ones. Coachman, groom, gardener, laborer, out- 





dvor servants of every sort, must all trust for 
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their subsistence to the great family. Thus ev- 
ery man with an income of from five thousand to 
indefinite th ds per annum has inevitably a 
certain number, more or less, of human souls and 
bodies dependent on him for their well-being. 
Is he conscious of the responsibility? Does he 
recognize that in this, at least, he is his brother's 
keeper ? 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SUMMER BONNETS, 


HITE chip bonnets are more universally 

worn for dress occasions than they have 
been for many years. They are so elaborately 
trimmed that they compel the purchase of a black 
or brown chip for general wear, while ladies who 
get but one hat select a black chip, and have it 
lightened by white trimmings. ‘lhe newest white 
hats are of medium size, with flaring brims and 
low crowns. The brim is lined with white silk 
or else black velvet. The trimming is usually 
creamy white twilled silk combined with black 
velvet, and a quantity of small white blossoms 
arranged as a half wreath on the left side under 
the brim, while the other half of the wreath is on 
the right side around the crown. The strings 
are white tulle, very wide and long, tied under 
the chin; a mask veil of the same tulle is worn. 
Sometimes a little color is mixed with the white 
flowers, Small fruits are again used for trim- 
mings, such as red or black cherries, currants, 
or wild berries. 

A novelty just introduced is the sea-foam chip 
bonnet of delicate greenish-white, and this sea- 
foam color is imported in silks and ribbons for 
trimming. This shade promises to rival the 
creamy white so much worn now, and is very 
effective when mixed with black velvet. Full 
wreaths of buttercups are fashionable for trim- 
ming bonnets in Paris. 

Black lace bonnets, made of real thread net, 
without dots, are also worn. The net is mount- 
ed plainly on the frame, bound and piped with 
gros grain, and trimmed with white flowers, with- 
out any lace drapery.: Black chip bonnets are 
very generally trimmed with fine white blossoms, 

Round hats for the country are Leghorn flats, 
with a slight cord of black velvet under the brim, 
but no facing, so that they may be light. One 
side of the brim is turned up and held by a clus- 
ter of lilies-of-the-valley and Provence roses, 
while a long white Mercutio plume sweeps around 
the crown. Other Leghorn flats have black vel- 
vet around the crown, with a short white feather 
held by a gilt ornament cut in antique filigree. 

The Medina hat is a novelty for shade hats. 
The crown and brim are in one piece, the braid 
is white and soft, and the trimming is a bow of 
sailor blue gros grain ribbon on top, with long 
blue strings tied behind. 

French Derby hats of white, gray, or black 
chip, and of fine split straw, are for dressy morn- 
ing wear. They are trimmed with velvet of dark 
shade, and a feather the color of the hat. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


A fagey for medieval furniture is the caprice 
of the day with people of wealth, and to gratify 
this taste there are collections of artistic furni- 
ture gathered in ware-rooms that make a ‘visit 
there seem like going through some interesting 
museums of art. Dealers differ in their views 
of this revival of the antique. Some firms make 
a specialty of the English Gothic styles, with 
which Eastlake’s books have made the general 
reader familiar; other connoisseurs copy only 
what they deem useful and good therein, com- 
bining this with what is harmonious in other 
styles; while still others humor this taste in 
purchasers, and say the influence is good, but 
prophesy the fashion will be fleeting. ‘l'o chron- 
icle these various styles, rather than to commend 
or criticise them, is our object. 

Ebony is the wood selected for great drawing- 
rooms, especially when they are fitted up some- 
what in medigwval fashion. It is used in the 
whole suite of furniture; appears in the straight 
backs, arms, and clawed feet of long sofas and 
deep square chairs; in the high cabinet for 
bric-a-brac, the massive table, the frame of the 
broad, square mirror on the mantel and of the 
long pier-glass, the mantel clock, the easel for 
the last new picture, pedestals for busts ; and even 
the upright piano is now framed in ebony to cor- 
respond. ‘The decorations for brightening this 
solemn wood are gilt traceries, inlaid ivory, and 
tiles of antique color and design. For uphol- 
stering there are Oriental damasks, raw silks of 
rarely fine qualities and delicate colors, rich In- 
dienne fabrics called lampas—which are figured 
satins—and Persian silk-cashmeres with white 
grounds strewn with dark figures. Very choice 
satins have black grounds that serve for display- 
ing the brilliant brocaded or embroidered designs 
that almost cover them ; damasks and tapestries 
are of fade tints with quaint arabesques and in- 
tricate figures of deeper shade ; the Louis Quinze 
rose with blue or with pale gray is seen; blue- 
green satin with raised velvet figures of the same 
hue furnishes richly; and a host of warm dark 
hues, brown, blue, or drab, are wrought with gold. 

White and gilded woods are used for large 
salons that retain something of the style of 
French interiors of the last century. The walls 
are frescoed, or are in two light shades, or else 
are treated in white and gold—the white is plas- 
ter, the gilt, mouldings. The soft deep pile car- 
pet has a white ground, or is an Aubusson ta 
try, or perhaps the salon has a parquet floor 
strewn with luxurious Eastern rugs. Satin, raw 
silk, or silk damask is used for upholstering the 
suite of furniture and for thé curtains. Renais- 
sance chairs, with low oval backs, light reception- 
chairs, and ottomans, all covered with different 
fabgics, are scattered about the room. The cab- 
inet, table, and easel are of the reddish clouded 
tuya wood inlaid with ivory or with other woods. 








The mantel mirror reaches down from the ceil- 
ing, and sometimes does away with the mantel, 
which has really become superfluous. The long 
pier-glass has rich draperies above and a console- 
table beneath. 

Boudoirs, or ladies’ own rooms, are furnished 
with richly figured fabrics for city houses, or 
with chigtz and cretonnes for the country. 
Quaint sets of Japanese furniture in black wood 
upholstered with satin richly embroidered are 
shown for these luxurious apartments. A real 
Japanese cabinet of ebony and gilt in bamboo 
designs, and a folding screen with embroidered 
satin to match the furniture, are characteristic 
pieces for such boudoirs. 

Dealers say people who do not entertain a 
great deal talk of living more for comfort and 
less for display, and, doing away with parlors, 
they will make the front room of modern houses 
the library, and the rear parlor the sitting-room, 
or, as it is now called, the “‘ living-room.” Fur- 
niture stores abound with appropriate pieces for 
such rooms, made of the light woods in which 
the Gothic styles appear best. Here are square 
or rectangular tables of oak, ash, or maple, in 
quaintly simple shapes, built for strength as well 


as grace, ‘‘ things with construction in them,” as © 


artistic dealers say, with their every part having 
some reason for being. ‘There are low book- 
cases, with the highest part—which is the mid- 
dle—searcely five feet, fitted with many shelves 
for small volumes, while the lower wings on the 
sides are in long compartments for large vol- 
umes; these are shown in both walnut and oak, 
with medisval traceries of blue and scarlet, or 
black and gold. One piece is a revolving stand 
for books of reference; it has a standard in the 
centre, around which turn three shelves, each di- 
vided in three compartments for books; it is made 
of walnut, illuminated with colored traceries, and 
perched upon the top is a carved wood owl that 
looks as wise as Minerva herself. Cabinet desks 
of oak are in various quaint designs, copying the 
antique, and simple and strong enough to de- 
light the most enthusiastic Anglo-maniac. Some 
have shelves above for books and closets below, or 
else there is a mirror door in the centre which 
lets down, disclosing an inclined plane, velvet- 
covered, and most inviting to the seribbler; in 
the back are pigeon-holes and drawers, row upon 
row; in the sides are more drawers; and some- 
where else, never to be mentioned, is a secret 
drawer. ‘To add to their quaint look these have 
large rings, keys, and ornaments of nickel or of 
gilt or oxidized silver. Then there are ladies’ 
Davenport desks so compact when closed that 
they occupy very little space, yet complete in every 
part when opened out. Corner stands for books 
or ornaments are no longer rickety shelves, but 


are three-cornered cabinets, with inclosed places - 


for valuable pieces, and shelves abov® for curious 
things meant to be displayed. ‘The low easel 
and the portfolio for large engravings are of sim- 
ple and tasteful designs to suit the character of 
the other furniture. Brackets are shown in the 
Gothic designs of light or dark wood, ebony or 
ash, with gilt traceries, and backgrounds of vel- 
vet. Pedestals are more light and slender than 
formerly, and are in medisval style, with charac- 
teristic decorations, or else they imitate bamboo. 
The mantel is of wood, set with old Dutch tiles 
around the fire-place, or with Scriptural tiles, 
and sometimes a motto of welcome appears in it. 
The curtains are any of the new quaint stuffs, 
crash, or cashmere, attached to rings and strung 
over poles. 

Bedroom furniture in the new styles has al- 
ready been described. Cottage suites of ash 
with pine frames are made after Eastlake’s de- 
signs, with low square-cornered bedstead, a 
dressing-case or a bureau with broad square mir- 
ror, commode, wash-stand, table, and chairs, for 
$165. A wooden mantel should accompany 
such suites. The decoration is medieval tracery 
of blue, red, and black ; the ring-knobs and keys 
are nickel. Minton tiles and gilt traceries are 
also used on these suites of chamber furniture. 
Curtains and regular valances are again used on 
beds, though too warm for summer. ‘The chairs 
and sofa are upholstered with damask, cashmeres, 
or chintz, and the paper on the wall represents 
the pattern. The curtains are of the stuff used 
for the furniture, or else Swiss muslin with ap- 
pliqué figures, or perhaps dotted muslin ruffled, 
though ruffles are scarcely in keeping with se- 
verely English furniture. Bedsteads made of 
varnished brass rods are commended for extra 
beds. ‘They cost from $68 upward, 

Country-houses are furnished throughout with 
chintz, and the summer-houses of people whe 
come to town in the winter now show some of 
the best illustrations of the Gothic revival. The 
chintz and cretonnes most liked have two shades 
of one color, a quaint old blue or buff for the 
background almost covered with darker ara. 
besques. The frames of this cottage furniture 
may be of bamboo or else stained black wood. 
Other elaborate chintz suites have grave drab or 
brown grounds nearly covered with flowers and 
figures of brilliant color; the wood is concealed 
by the luxuriantly tufted cushions, and the edges 
are bordered with velvet bands and deeply fringed. 
Floors of inlaid woods extend throughout the 
house, and are furnished with Dutch or Turkish 
rugs. 

Dining-rooms and libraries are upholstered 
with leather, plain or stamped, in bright colors 
or sombre, either brown, dark green, or crimson. 
The wood is most usually black-walnut, though 
there is a fancy for oak suites. The “‘ trimmings” 
are bands of black velvet thickly studded with 
brass nails, and rich fringe. The styles are the 
solid substantial-looking Gothic. The useful and 
substantial-looking sideboards now in fashion are, 
of all others, the pieces upon which lovers of 
the medieval seem to have expended their best 
designs. They are high, square-cornered, and 
strong, with shelves above for displaying rare 
porcelain—which is now prized more than silver 





—and cupboards below for china. Sometimes, 
though seldom, they have mirror backs, but usu- 
ally they are of oaken wood, with no moulding 
that is not in the wood itself, instead of being 
glued on, and no carving that is not incisive. 
Very little marble is used about sideboards. The 
quaintest tiles are their chosen ornaments, and 
the great rings, keys, and hinges are of nickel, 
or else oxidized silver. The walls of rooms fur- 
nished with leather are covered with leather to 
match, or rather with paper imitating the leather 
used for upholstery. The curtains are of dam- 
ask, or of the new linen crash bordered with vel- 
vet, and the lambrequins are of leather decorated 
in the corners to imitate the tiles used in the fur- 
niture. Rich Indian cashmeres, damasks, and 
raw silks are also used for luxuriantly furnished 
libraries. Plainer rooms have worsted figured 
stuffs, as plain reps have gone quite out of fashion. 

Among the novelties in upholstery for various 
rooms, summer chambers, small reception-rooms, 
or young gentlemen’s rooms, are gray linen dam- 
asks bordered with gay embroideries, or else fig- 
ures in appliqué cut from scarlet, blue, and black 
cloth. The curtains should match ; the wood of 
the furniture is concealed by the luxuriant cush- 
ions. A new fabric made of jute is shown for 
upholstering smoking-rooms and bachelors’ apart- 
ments. Raw silk of thick heavy quality and very 
dark colors in Parisian designs is used for bill- 
iard-rooms. : 

Marble or parquet floors are seen in large 
halls, Black-walnut is the wood preferred for 
halls, though some fine houses have mahogany 
and maple. Hat racks have large square mir- 
rors, with frames ornamented with tiles, and set 
with brackets and pins. The chairs are uphol- 
stered with leather, or may be all wood. Um- 
brella stands have a polished brass tray for hold- 
ing the dripping umbrella, and one of the inevi- 
table tiles for ornament. Beautiful newel lights 
for the foot of the staircase are made of what is 
called rose-gilt, polished, and with nothing false 
in the metal, and others are ornamented with 
Chinese porcelain. Great improvements are 
made in chandeliers, and even gas-fixtures are 
no longer commonplace. Hall chandeliers are 
square lantern-shaped boxes of glass, inclosing 
a red globe that gives a beautifully shaded light. 
For rooms are chandeliers of rose-bronze—a mix- 
ture of copper—ornamented with glass drops in 
floriated shapes, while the gas is shaded in half 
globes that conceal it from below, but give the 
gas more air than the whole globes, and thus it 
burns freely. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
bonnets, to Miss M. A. Pace; and for furni- 
ture, to Messrs. Kiwpet & Capus; Herter 
Broruers; and L. Marcorre & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


It is said that the Siamese embassador, on go- 
ing home from his Furopean visit, made an elab- 
orate report on all he had seen, including the 
music he had heard, in the West. He was very 
little surprised by the music, save and except 
that which he said was “ produced by a great 
trunk set upon legs. A woman,” he wrote, 
“sits in front of this, and tickling a sort of tail 
it has with her toe, produces a variety of sounds 
by beating rapidly with her —— on a number 
of little bits of ivory in front of it!’’ Such is the 
Siamese description of the piano-forte. 

—The Duchess of Edinburgh is an accom- 
—- linguist. It is said that at her imperial 

ather’s court she was able to speak with all the 
foreign embassadors, except the Turkish, in their 
own language. 

—Gentlemen in search of something neat in 
the way of inseription for the tombstone of a 
second wife may peruse with advantage, if not 
with satisfaction, the following quaint tribute 
of Izaak WALTON to his socuad: : 


M.S. 
Here lyeth buryed, so much as could dye, of Anne 
the Wife of 


Izaak Wa tox, 

! who was 
A Woman of remarkable prudence and of the primi- 
tive piety: her — ond general knowledge ing 
adorned with such true humility, and blest with soe 
much christian meeknesse, as made her worthy of a 
more memorable 

Monument. 
She dyed (alas that she is dead) 
the 17th of Aprill, 1662, aged 52. 
Study to be like her. 


—The new United States Senator from Cali- 
fornia, Governor Boorg, is understood to be one 
of the most cultivated members of that body. 
The Kansas City Times, describing him, says: 
‘* His nature is full, rounded, ripened on all sides 
(the papers give us hints in regard to him so- 
cially), although he has no fireside around which 
cluster fair faces and loving hearts, and whose 
centre is a loving woman, and this may account 
for a lack of warmth that is apparent to us in 
him. This softening influence being absent in 
his life, it most probably has left dormant fac- 
ulties which, if exercised, would likely have per- 
fected the whole; yet he is not morose nor 
morbidly melancholy, but even-tempered and 
amiable. He has preserved his nature sweet 
and untarnished, and away down under some of 
the dead leaves of the past, in a secret corner of 
his heart (for we all have such sacred places), 
there may be hidden away out of sight a sweet 
idyl, the memory of which keeps his heart warm. 
He reminds us in this, as in some other particu- 
lars, of that lovable character, WasHINGTON IR- 
VING, who lived all the years of his life unblessed 
by a woman's sweet influence save in memory.” 

—Mr. Ruskin has made good the promise 
made in Fors Clavigera, and opened a shop in 
London for the sale of pure tea to all who care 
to have the article in its unadulterated state. 

—Miss Mary Tevrarr, who died a few days 
since in Georgia at the age of eighty-six, is the 
first Southern lady who has made any consider- 
able bequests for benevolent purposes since the 
rebellion. She leaves to the Georgia Historical 
Society about $175,000; to the Independent 


Presbyterian Church at Savannah, $80,000; to the 
Presbyterian church at A ita, $30,000; to the 
Hodgson Institute of Telfairville, the Christian 


Church endowment of Telfair, the Hospitals for 
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Females endowment, Telfair’s Academy of Art 
and Science, $3000 each; and to other societies 
and numerous persons legacies are made, includ- 
ing handsome bequests to the colored family 
servants. The estate is valued at over a million 
of dollars. 

—The young women in the Halifax works 
seem to have a fine taste in dress. A lady Hal- 
ifaxian, having occasion to enter a milliner’s 
had her attention attracted by a beautiful and 
very expensive French bonnet, and inquired the 
price. She was told it was sold. ‘Oh, I had 
no idea of buying such an expensive. bonnet,” 
5 aap the lady. Upon which the milliner said, 
“Tt is a joint-stock bonnet; that is, it belongs to 
pg factory girls, who wear it by turns on Sun- 

ay. 
—Mr. Henry Upnam, who died recently at 
Brookline, Massachusetts, left $30,000 to the 
Church Home for Orphans and Destitute Chil- 
dren, and $50,000 to the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge. 


—Mrs. Nancy Maptson, widow of a brother * 


of President Mapison, died a few days since at 
Lancaster, Ohio. She was a Revolutionary pen- 
sioner, 

—Ex-President Wootser, of Yale, Dr. Lron- 
ARD Bacon, DonaLp G. MITCHELL, and Profess- 
or W. G. SUMNER are among the list of contrib- 
utors to a monthly journal soon to be published 
by the ladies of the Connecticut Centennial As- 
sociation. 

—Miss CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN was recently 
riding in a Boston horse-car, and thinking she 
had reached her destination, turned in her pe- 
culiarly impressive manner to a stranger at her 
side, and in deep tragic tones asked, ‘ This is 
Pleasant Street, ist not?’ The lady, a natural 
actress and witty, with similar tragic manner 
and deep, sepulchral tones, replied, ‘‘ Ztis/” The 
passengers were convulsed with laughter, in 
which the CusHMAN joined heartily. 

—Mr. ATHERTON WALES, who died recently at 
Randolph, Massachusetts, bequeathed $4000 to 
the American Home Missionary Society, $4000 
to the Board of Commissioners for Pore Mis- 
sions, $3000 fo the American Bible Society, 
$3000 to the American Education Society, $1000 
to the Foreign and Christian Union Society. 
To the above-named societies he also bequeaths, 
to take effect after the death of his wife, the sum 
of $5000, and to the Seamen’s Friend Society 
$1000, 

—Tama Gama, a Japanese member of the class 
of ’75 at the Yale Scientific School, has been 

raduated, and has left for home to become an 

nstructor in the Imperial College of Japan. 

—The dispute between the Porte and Professor 
ScCHLIEMANN about the possession of the Trojan 
relics has been settled by the latter paying 60,000 
francs to the Porte, and retaining the totality 
of the articles found. The professor is released 
from his original obligation to continue his 
searches for the benefit of the Turkish Museum, 
and intends to retire to Italy, where he will con- 
tinue his paleological diggings. 

—Quincy, Massachusetts, is a notable birth- 
place of great men, such as JoHN Hancock, the 
ADAMSES, QuINCYS, and others more or less fa- 
mous. It is a picturesque old town— From the 
summit of President's Hill the eye sweeps over 
a magnificent scene, crowded with reminiscences 
ofa century ago. Directly beneath, on the east, 
is the site of the old home of Joun Hancock, 
now occupied by the Adams Academy; to the 
southeast stands the decaying mansion, with 
neglected surroundings, where both JoHN.Ap- 
aMs and JoHN Quincy ADAMs were born; and 
nearer by, on the north, is the fine old estate 
which was built by a Tory and confiscated to 
the government, and which afterward became 
the residence of Joun ADams, and is still occu- 
pied by his grandson, Hon. CHarLes Francis 
Apams; a few rods further to the north, half 
hidden in the surrounding foliage, stands the 
old club-house, known as the Greenleaf Home, 
where many of the leading patriots of the Revo- 
lution were wont to meet and confer together, 
and where were arranged plans which were vital 
to liberty. These and many other relics of pa- 
triotism are still standing here to recall scenes 
which have long since passed into history. 

—It costs to go to Parliament. According to 
arecent report made in the House of Commons, 
the largest sum known to have been spent to 
secure an election was £17,601, or about 000. 
This was spent by Messrs. BeLt and PatMer for 
the Narthern Division of Durham; their Con- 
servative opponents, Messrs. ELirot and Pem- 
BERTON, coming nearly second highest in ex- 
penditure with £10,601 between them. But this 
does not by any means represent the total out- 
lay. The return of the Liberals was disputed by 
Sir Gzoree ELuior, and Mr. Be.u being unseat- 
ed, the former was elected in his place. The pe- 
tition and the second election must have cost 
quite another £10,000, so that Sir Gzorez ELLior 
must have spent nearly £15,000 for his seat, or 
to put the same fact in another form, nearly £3 
upon each of the votes he obtained. But Sir 
GeorGe, who began life as a miner, is reputed to 
be one of the richest men in the country, so that 
he could well afford the money, and, moreover, 
his pluck and outlay were rewarded with a bar- 
onetcy. At the other end of the scale, the Mar- 
quis of Lorne was returned for the county of 
Argyle for £1 3s. 6d. 

—General SHERMAN, as he appears and lives at 
home in St. Louis, is thus pleasantly sketched by 
GrorGE ALFRED TOWNSEND in a letter to the 
Graphic ; *‘ The general is perfectly at home in 
St. Louis, and is very popular. He is at pains to 
be cordial with people, and goes to entertain- 
ments with a freedom which never fails to be 
charming. Mrs. SHERMAN, a quiet lady, who has 
great influence over the general, is with him al- 
most all the time, and they give pleasant recep- 
tions at their dwelling at least on one night of 
the week. Their two fine young daughters are 
at school in Ohio. Miss Lizzie SaerMan is vis- 
iting in the East, and Mrs. Firca is quietly en- 
sconced in her trans-Mississippi home. The cel- 
ebrated jewels which the Khedive gave ostensi- 
bly to Mrs. Fitcu were designed for the general 
as a family present, but the delicate occasion of 
his daughter’s wedding was selected to offer 
them nominally to Mrs. Fircn. It is under- 
stood in St. Louis society that these treasures 
will be divided up among the daughters, and 

resumably the gift is worth something under 

100,000. The family mansion is a large brick 
building, square and high, with high ceilings, 
large halls and chambers, and is weil fitted to be 
the head-quarters of the army. The flag-staff is 
raised over the roof, and an orderly in civilian 
dress is found at the door.” 
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Netted Guipure Border. 
Tuts border is designed for trim- 
ming curtains, hangings, etc. The 
foundation is worked in straight net- 














ting with thread, darned in point de 
toile, point de reprise, and point d’es- 





same time working two button-holes 
on the right end, which is done b 
always ae over 2 edge st. wit 
2 ch, (chain stitch). Next work one 
round of sc. loosely with black worst- 





ed, and in connection with this edge 

















prit, and ornamented with wheels. On 




















the outer edge the foundation is but- 
ton-hole stitched in points and the pro- 
jecting material is cut away, as shown 
by the illustration. 








the slit at the same time, and on the 
upper edge of the belt work. one row 























Corner Bracket with Lambre- 





quin, Figs. 1 and 2. 








Tus corner bracket consists of a 
polished three-cornered board, which 
is bordered with a lambrequin worked 
in raised embroidery on a foundation 
of black satin and pinked on the edge. 
Fig. 2, page 429, shows the centre of 
the design in full size, and Figs. 30 
and 31, Supplement, give the outlines 
of the two side bouquets. For the 
raised embroidery first cut the requisite 
number of single flowers, leaves, and 
buds of cloth in different colors. Then 
arrange the green leaves, the shape ae 
and size of which are shown by the 
full-sized illustration Fiz. 2, and by the designs Figs. 30 and 31, 
Supplement, on the foundation, and fasten them with long chain 
stitches of green silk. For the dahlia fasten the petals of red 
cloth on each other with several stitches, and for the centre ar- 
range yellow filling silk in circles, beginning in the middle, and 
fasten the windings with stitches of similar silk. The asters of 
white cloth are ornamented in the centre like the dahlia. Cut 
the violets of blue cloth and the pansy of violet cloth, and fasten 
the latter on the foundation 
with long chain stitches of 
yellow and black silk. The 
petals of the narcissus and of 
the pink of white cloth, and 
the buds and flowers, are ar- 
ranged as shown by Fig. 1, 
and furnished with stems. 
The upper edge of the lam- 
brequin is finished with a row 
of thick silk cord. 


Crochet Petticoat 

for Girl from 1 to 3 

ears old. 

Tus petticoat is worked 
with red zephyr worsted in 
Afghan stitch. The border 
on the under edge of the pet- 
ticoat, the belt, the shoul- 
der straps, and the band 
which connects the latter 
in front, are worked in rib- 
bed crochet stitch with red 
zephyr worsted, and are 
edged on both sides with 
small points worked with 
black zephyr worsted. Be- 
gin the petticoat on the un- 
der edge with a foundation of 164 st. (stitch), and on these work 
5 pr. (pattern row) in Afghan stitch without changing the num- 

rofst. Each pr. consists of two rounds—one round going for- 
ward, in which the st. are taken up, and one round going back, 
in which they are cast off. In the fol- 
lowing (6th) pr. begin the narrowing; 
to do this, fasten together the third 
and fourth st. in the first round 
of this pr., and then repeat the 
narrowing after intervals of 
16 st. each. The 7th and 
8th pr. are worked with- 
out narrowing. Re- 
peat the 6th-8th pr. 
seven times, and 
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« then repeat the 


6th pr. once 
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Apron FoR CHILD From 5 To 7 


For pattern and description see Suppie- 
Figs 48-50. 








Netrep Guirvure 
BorpDeEr. 


Fig. 1.—Corner Bracket, with LAMBREQUIN. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 429.] 
For design see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 30 and 81. 


the number of st. between two narrowings is al- 
ways lessened by 1 st. in every fajowing nar- 
rowing round. ‘The 30th pr, completes the skirt, 
which is then overseamed together from the 
wrong side on the sides, beginning from the un- 
der edge, and leaving a slit four inches long on 
the top. In connection with the upper edge of 
the skirt, work for the belt seven rounds in ribbed 
design, always going back and forth, and inserting the needle 
always in the vein appearing as the back vein of the st. in the 
preceding round on the side where the work is done. Edge the 
belt on the ends with one round of sc. (single crochet), at the 
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Fig. 1.—Corner or Desicn ror Tipy.—Darnep Nettine. 
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VENETIAN AND Wuitr Em- 
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of points as follows: 1 sc. on the up- 
r two veins of the next st. in the 
t round of the belt, one point of 
3 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these, 
and pass over 2 st. ‘The skirt is de- 
fined at the beit. by means of one 
round of slip stitches worked loosely, 
which lie raised on the last pr. of the 
skirt, and are worked as follows: 
Begin at the left side of the work and 
work | sl. (slip stitch) on the edge st. 
of the last pr., then always alternate- 
ly drop the st. from the needle and 
insert the latter in the next vertical 
vein (from right to left), take up the 
dropped st. on the needle, and work 
off the st. and vein together. Each 
shoulder strap, and the band whick 
connects them, are worked separately 
with red worsted on a foundation of 
8 st., in a ribbed design, always go- 
ing back and forth. The shoulder straps are worked 48 rounds 
high each, and the band 15 rounds high, but the work should 
be done rather loose. On the sides the band and the shoulder 
straps are edged with a round of points as described previously, 
and with a round of s]., which are worked on the horizontal 
veins of the st. nearest the edge st., and lie raised on the foun- 
dation. Work the round of sl. as follows: 1 sl. on the second 
st. of the round nearest the end of the band, then always alter- 
nately 1 ch., drop the st. from the needle, and insert the latter 
in the second st. of the next rib, 
take up the dropped st. on the 
needle again, and work off the st. 
and the vein together. Join the 
finished shoulder straps with the 
banil and the belt, as shown by 
the illustration. Crochet the bor- 
der on the under edge of the pet- 
ticoat with red worsted on a foun- 
dation of 22 st., crosswise, in 
rounds going back and forth, 136 
rounds wide, sew up the ends of 
the border from the wrong side, 
and edge both sides with a round 
of points like those on the shoul- 
ders. Besides this, work one 
round of gl. like those on the 
shoulder straps on the side which 
is sewed to the under edge of the 
skirt, but these sl. should each 
be worked on the second st. 
from the edge st. Sew the fin- 
ished border on the petticoat, 
and furnish the latter with but- 
tons on the belt. 


Handkerchief Border. 
Tuts border is worked on linen 
cambric in tulle application, and is ornamented with lace stitches 
and wheels. To work the border transfer the design to linen, 
baste on linen cambric and a piece of Brussels tulle of the requisite 
size for the outer edge, and run the outlines of the design figures 

with embroidery cotton. For the button- 

hole stitch bars stretch the thread, go- 
ing back and forth, and cover it with 
button-hole stitches, and for the 
wound bars stretch the thread 
going forward and wind it go- 

ing back. Darn the crosses 

in point de reprise, and 

work the wheels and 

lace stitches with 

fine thread. — 

Work the dots 

and leaflets 

in satin 
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stitch, and edge the design figures with button-hole stitches. The 
vignette is worked in satin, half-polka, and button-hole stitch. 
After finishing the embroidery, cut away the linen cambric, as 
shown by the illustration, and both layers uf material between the 
design figures. 


Corners of Designs for Tidies—Darned Netting. 
See illustrations on page 428. 
Tue foundation is worked in straight netting with cotton or 
thread. ‘The design figures are darned in point de toile with thread 
or twist. 


were as poor as Job! Jro pauperior, poorer than the beggar of 
Ithaca who ran errands for Penelope’s suitors, and whom Ulysses 
so unmercifully pounded. ‘‘A carriage and horses,” my informant 
has often bitterly reminded me, ‘‘ are here the sole luxury of a poor, 
proud, and indolent nobility. In order to make a grand appear- 
ance on the Pincio (or, mutatis mutandis, the Prado), they deprive 
themselves of home enjoyments, home comforts, home necessaries 
almost. ‘They are content that their children, until they are old 
enough to be taken out for an airing in the carriage, should go in 
rags. ‘They are content to live on macaroni and fried insides, on 
sausages and garbanzos, and to eat with iron forks and pewter 
spoons. They are content to live in rooms without carpets and to 
sit on chairs with three legs, so that every fine afternoon duri ing the 
season they can come out on the Pincio (or the Prado) to salute 
and to be saluted by a nobility as poor, as proud, and as indolent as 
they.” “But they must dress,” I have sometimes objected to 
these cynical remarks, observing the brilliant toilettes of the 
ladies in the barouches and the caléches. ‘‘ Carriage dress is 
a compromise,” my informant has mercilessly continued. ‘In 
a carriage you need not be 
very magnificent be- 
low the waist; and 
she who is mulier 
formosa above may 
be very ‘fishy’ in- 
deed about her 
boots, her  stock- 
ings, and her skirts. 
They never leave 
their equipages dur- 
ing their prome- 
nade. If they de- 
sire ices and sweet- 
















CARRIAGE PEOPLE. 


ps every body in London—I mean every body who is any 
ody—possess an income of five thousand a year? Such ap- 
parently must. be the case, to judge from the amazing 
number of private carriages you meet with in every part 
of London. Go to Paris, and it is with the extremest ~ 
rarity that you see any voitures particuliéres, save in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, 
in the Champs Elysées 
or the Bois, in the Place 
de la Concorde, or on 
the quays in the neigh- 
borhood of the hotels . 
of the various minis- 
ters, or on the Boule- 
vards as far as the Rue 
Richelieu, but no far- 
ther. A private ba- 
rouche in the Rue St. 


Denis or the Rue Mont- . : ‘ , 
martre would be re- Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Gray Liven Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Gray Linen mente, the café or 


garded as a curiosity. ULsTER. ween ot 2.) Uxster.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] pastry-cook's waiter 
tye > For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see Supple- ring re. 
wns pe Senet Cea ihent, No. VL, Figs 32", 32°- 9. ment, No. VL, Figs § 32", 32°-39. r quired = ’ 
the vehicles re- ment to the car- 
tained by the speculators therein are most riage door.” I wonder whether my cynical 
closely packed in front of the peristyle, friend was telling me the truth; yet I have 
the hackney carriages outnumber the pri- certainly often heard the same story among 
vate coupés by at least ten to one. In the Latin races, even in far-off Mexico and 
order to rouler voiture in Paris—and I Cuba. 

will go back in this observation to the Take London, in the season and ont of 
















































Fig. 1.—Lapy's Steamer Wrar.—Front. 


[See Fig. 2.] Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Steamer Wrap.—Bacx, 


e fle. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, [See Fig. 1.] 
No. L, Figs. 1*, 1°-7. For pattern and waninten, see o Seaplane, 
No. L., Figs. 1°, 


palmiest days of the empire—you must 


either be a duke or a diplomatist, an 
American millionaire, a swindler, or a 
cocotte. Go to Milan, and where do you 
find private carriages? On the Bastione, 
and occasionally in the Corso Vittorio 


the season, and you will be in danger of 
being run over by private carriages every 
where. It is, of course, obvious that at 
the dead time of the year—between the 
end of July and the beginning of October 





Emanuele. Where at Turin? In the 
Via del Po. Where at Rome? On the 
Pincian Hill, and, going and returning 
therefrom, in the Corso. Where in Flor- 
ence? In the Cascine. Where at Ber- 


—the stream of vehicles in Piccadilly and 
Regent Street, and the crush and block in 
the Park, are considerably thinned. For 
this is the time when Mrs. Catesby Park- 
hack is yachting in the Gulf of Bothnia, 
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lin? Under the Linden. Whereat Vien- Fig. 1.—Dress ror Grru From 5 To For pattern and descrip- Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 5 To and the beauteous Mrs. Drewston is dis- 
na? Inthe Prater. Where at Madrid? 7 Years orp.—Bacx.—([See Fig. 2.] No ive F —— 7 Years oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] porting herself at Monte Carlo or Sear- 
On the Prado, And yet in every one of For femomd and description see Supple- - . For pattern and description see Supple- borough, being photographed, of course, 
the cities I have named’ the stranger is No. XL, ene ment, No. XL, Figs. 57-64. three times a day wherever sle goes. Still, 
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often bidden by a sagacious and apart from the most fashionable thor- 
unprejudiced native to mark the i oughfares of the West End, there ap- 
mazing number of private equi- i 4 HN * _ pears to be little if any solution in the 
pages, and is often assured that the majority of ih Hy Nth i continuity of equipages. On the dullest No- 
the ladies and gentlemen in them can not re- i vember afternoons you meet the grandest car- 
ally afford to keep carriages. This is especially the ease riages, with wigged coachmen and powdered footmen, and 
in Italy and Spain. How often have I been told, when with coronets on the panels, in Whitechapel or in Nor- 
I have seen some grand barouche or caléche, drawn by ton Folgate. Oxford Street toward Christmas-time is al- 
splendid horses, driven by a coachman, and attended by 


Fig. 2,—Emsromery ror Lamprequin or Corner Bracket, 
lackeys in glittering liveries, dash by, that the occnpants 
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most impassable with broughams ; private carriages abound 
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HELIOTROPE. 


How strong they are, these subtle spells 

That lurk in leaves and flower bells, 
Rising from faint perfumes, 

Or, mingling with some olden strain, 

Strike through the music shafts of pain, 
And people empty rooms! 


They come upon us unaware, 

In crowded halls and open air, 
And in our chambers still ; 

A song, an odor, or a bird 

Evokes the spell and strikes the chord, 
And all our pulses thrill. 


-I loitered but an hour ago, 
With lagging footsteps tired and slow, 
Along the garden walk: 
The summer twilight wrapped me round ; 
Through open windows came the sound 
Of song and pleasant talk. 


The odor-stealing dews lay wet 

And heavy on the mignonette 
That crept about my feet: 

Upon the folded mossy vest 

That clothed the ruby rose’s breast 
It fell in droppings sweet. 


It fell on beds of purple bloom, 
From whence arose the rare perfume 
Of dainty heliotrope, 
Which smote my heart with sudden power— 
My favorite scent, my favorite flower, 
In olden days of hope! 


Ah me! the years have come and gone, 
Each with its melody or moan, , 
Since that sunshiny hour 
When, for the sake of hands that brought, 
And for the lesson sweet it taught, 
I chose it for my flower. 


Faint-scented blossoms! long ago 

Your purple clusters came to show 
My life had wider scope: 

They spoke of love that day—to-night 

I stand apart from love's delight, 
And wear no heliotrope. 


Between to-night and that far’ day 

Lie life's bright noon and twilight gray, 
But I have lived through both ; 

And if before my paling face 

The midnight shadows fall apace, 
I see them, notbing loath. 


Only to-night that faint perfume 

Reminds me of the lonely gloom 
Of life outliving hope: 

I wish I had been far to-night 

What time the dew fell silver white 
Upon the heliotrope! 





HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
Br MISS BRADDON, 


Author of “ Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” “To 
the Bitter End,” “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ The 
Lovels of Arden,” “‘ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—( Continued.) 


Epirna’s interest in the Connoisseur is bound- 
ed by that one column which contains her hus- 
band’s verses. Mr. Lyndhurst perceives this, 
and does not pursue the subject. They pass from 
the church-yard to the shrubbery, and take the 
winding path to the house. It is nearly time 
for afternoon tea in Ruth’s room, and Editha 
means to offer Mr: Lyndhurst that innocent re- 
fection. They ascend the shrubberied slope side 
by side in friendly converse. It is like Red Rid- 
ing-hood showing the wolf the way to her gran- 
dam's cottage. 

** What do }' think of Westray’s Continental 
expedition ?” Lyndhurst inquires presently. 

** Continental expedition! I don’t know what 
you mean,” falters Editha, with an alarmed look. 

“* Perhaps I oughtn’t to have mentioned it. 
After all, i¢ may be only an idea. But I thought 
he would have told you all about it.” 

“* About what?” 

**The proprietors of his old paper, the Day 
Star, want him to go as special war-correspond- 
ent for this Franco-Prussian scrimmage. The 
man who has been doing the work has knocked 
under, and come home invalided. They offer 
Westray splendid terms, and he seems to think 
the thing would suit him—the variety and ex- 
citement freshen his brains, and so on. I dare 
say he feels himself a little used up after the 
pace he has been going—in literature, I mean— 
for the last two years.” 

This remark comes like a stab. The last two 
years are his married life. It is for her sake, 
for the maintenance of that expensive, ill-man- 
aged home, he has squandered the wealth of his 
brain, wasted his genius on recklessly rapid com- 
position. ‘The delicate flowers of his fancy have 
been forced to premature growth, and their price 
has gone to fill Ann Files's grease-pot. 

This bitter thought gives way before the ap- 
palling ideas conjured up by that word “‘ war-cor- 
respondent.” A man who writes over at the 
cannon’s mouth, amidst a hail-storm of shrapnel 
and grape, with murderous shells tearing up the 
earth round about him, with new-made chasms 
yawning before his feet, and the smoke-darkened 
air rent with the groans of the dying. 

“*He would never think—he could not be so 
ernel!” she gasps. ‘‘ He would not hazard the 
life that is so dear—” 

“ Hazard, my dear Mrs. Westray! He would 
be in no more danger among the belligerents 
than in the retirement of his own study. You 
never heard of a special correspondent coming 
to any harm, They talk very big, and to read 





their letters one would suppose they rode shoul- 
der to shoulder with the commanding officer ; 
but it’s my belief they sit quietly by a wood fire 
in some road-side inn near the scene of opera- 
tions, and get their information hot and hot from 
small boys. Your small boy would go up to the 
cannon’s mouth and look into it for sixpence. 
I shall be angry with myself if I have given you 
the slightest alarm. After all, Westray may have 
no idea of accepting the Day Star people’s offer. 
All I know is, that the offer was made, and talk- 
ed about at Mrs. Brandreth’s, But no doubt he 
has refused it, or he would have told you.” 

** Yes,” Editha says, slowly recovering com- 
posure; ‘‘he would have told me. He never 
kept a secret from me in his life.” 

** Ah, that’s what all wives say,” thinks Lynd- 
hurst; ‘‘ but I fancy I could tell you something 
about him.that would astonish you for all that.” 

He has given her an uncomfortable, unsettled 
feeling about her absent husband, and that for 
the moment is enough; so he changes the sub- 
ject, talks of the scenery, admires Priory and 
garden. Editha has forgotten her idea of offer- 
ing him tea till he reminds her of her promise to 
introduce him to her sister. 

** Miss Morcombe is fond of music, you told 
me?” he says. 

‘* Passionately ; and she hears so little good 
music. I shall be very pleased if you will play 
to her. There is a harmonium in her room—the 
best papa could get for her. Herr Louis Engel 
chose it. Will you come to Ruth’s room and 
have some tea?” 

“T shall be charmed.” 

They go in together, and Rath looks up from 
Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living—she is a lover of 
the old divine, whose quaintness and classic lore 
have a curious charm for her—astonished at the 
appearance of a tall and handsome stranger. 

‘**Mr. Lyndhurst, my sister. You have heard 
me talk of Mr. Lyndhurst, Ruth, one of Her- 
man’s old friends.’ 

The tea-table is ready. Editha takes off her 
hat, and seats herself before the old-fashioned 
silver urn, just as in the old days when Herman 
first came to the Priory. Something of the glow 
and freshness of untroubled youth has faded from 
her face since that happy time, but the face has 
gained in dignity and beauty. To Lyndhurst it 
looks like the face of a queen. 

** My queen, at any rate,” he says to himself; 
“*my lady, whom to love is honor.” 

He takes his place at her side presently—Her- 
man’s old place—and performs the small services 
of the tea-table, addressing his conversation 
chiefly to Ruth, whom he is desirous to concili- 
ate. They would seem to have not an idea in 
common, this invalid recluse and the sin-dyed 
man of the world. Yet they get on wonderfully 
well. Ruth’s book, in its old-fashioned tree-calf 
binding, has slipped from the silken coverlet at 
her knee to the carpet. Lyndhurst picks it up, 
glances at the title as he returns it, and begins 
to talk about the learned Jeremy, whose pages 
he knows as well as those of Balzac or Dumas 
fils, Feydeau or Flaubert, Heine or Spielhagen. 
A great reader Mr. Lyndhurst, in those mid-day 
hours which he gives to the repose of his body, 
and in the small hours sometimes, when he has 
made the idle experiment of going to bed soon 
after midnight. He has a shelf of his favorite 
books and a reading-lamp at the head of his bed, 
and takes down a volume of Heine or De Mus- 
set and reads himself into dream-land, when a 
man less careful of his own well-being would 
take a dose of chloral. 

Mr. Lyndhurst sips his tea with an air of quiet 
enjoyment that bespeaks a placid soul refreshed 
by this pure and gentle society. It is strange 
how much he relishes the novelty of the situa- 
tion. Mephistopheles drinking tea with Margaret 
and her mother could not be more out of place, 
could not carry the situation with a more con- 
summate tact. After tea he goes to the harmo- 
nium at Editha’s request, and plays Beethoven’s 
Symphony in C minor, and then the “ Eroica,” 
and after that the ‘‘ Pastorale.” His listeners 
can not have too much of that magnificent mu- 
sic. ‘The harmonium peals out full organ notes, 
ripe and round, and fills the room with melody— 
melody which overflows into the corridor, where 
the squire hears it on his way to that study or 
den where he goes into the mystery of accounts 
with his bailiff. 

He looks in at the door, asking, ‘‘ Who have 
you got there, Ruth ?” and thereupon renews his 
acquaintance with Hamilton Lyndhurst. 

**T thoughf there was too much noise for our 
little organist,” says Mr. Morcombe, blandly. 
‘* And so you have come down to try our sulphur 
or saline. Wonderful good they do you Lon- 
doners, I believe. Which are you taking—sa- 
line or sulphur ?” 

This is one-of the conventional inquiries at 
Liandrysak. Mr. Lyndhurst looks em . 

**My medical man advised sulphur,” he re- 
plies, with a lurking sparkle in those dark eyes 
of his, ‘‘ perhaps on the doctrine of signatures.” 

**You must stop and dine with us, of course. 
How did you come over ?” 

“*T rode.” 

** And you've put up your horse at the village 
inn? Why didn’t you bring him here? He'd 
have been better taken care of.” 

“No doubt. ‘The village stable is certainly 
rather primitive, but I saw the corn prft into his 
manger, and left him happy. I shall be too de- 
lighted to stop if I am not in the way.” 

**In the way! We live so far out of the way 
that a visit from an intelligent stranger is the 
greatest luxury we can enjoy. How about this 
Ministry now? Will Gladstone bring in his bill 
next session, or retire upon his defeat,eh?” And 
the squire begins to talk politics lustily, and 
speedily carries off his guest to see the gardens 
and the home farm, but not before Lyndhurst 
has promised to come up to Ruth’s room after 
dinner, and play Mozart or Mendelssolm. He 





contrives to make himself agreeable to the squire 
during that inspection of the premises; surveys 
the stables, which are Mr. Morcombe’s especial 
pride, inspects all the horses, and pronounces on 
their various merits with an acumen which es- 
tablishes him in their owner’s good graces. No 
man can make a stronger or better impression in 
a given time than Hamilton Lyndhurst. 

Mr. Petherick dines with them, and after din- 
ner they all go up to Ruth’s room to take coffee 
and hear Mr, Lyndharst play. It is quite a 
pleasant evening: the st lighted. room; the 
two women, one a pale and fragile copy of the 
other’s beauty, or say, rather, one a drawing in 
crayons, the other a painting in oils; the quaint 
old furniture and china harmoniously arranged, 
nothing crowded or ill assorted—make altogether 
a charming picture. It is since Hamilton 
Lyndhurst has felt himself the inmate of a home ; 
and this is home; curiously different from the 
houses he visits in London, which have the aif 
of being public places of entertainment, minus 
the money-taker at the doors, and sometimes 
minus the amusement. 

He leaves regretfully at the stroke of ten, and 
rides away on his powerful cobby bay in. the 
clear summer moonlight, feeling as if he had 
been in Paradise. Unhappily the rose-hued light 
of an earthly Eden is too mild a fire to purify a 
sin-steeped soul like his, and he rides back to 
Llandrysak calmly meditafive of evil, the solemn 
hills looking down at him, distant worlds shining 
upon him, the mystery of the universe around 
and about him, and affecting him no more deeply 
than it does the field-mouse, whose sharp beady 
eyes look warily out of its hole under the hedge 


yonder. 
POE RRB ite 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“No settled senses of the world can match 
The pleasure of that madness.” 

Mr. Lyxpuvurst’s groom rides over to Loch- 
withian before breakfast next morning, and Edi- 
tha finds the first number of the Connoisseur be- 
side her plate on the breakfast-table, packed in 
an official-looking vellum envelope, and sealed 
with Lyndhurst’s monogram. He pretends to 
no ancient lineage, confesses frankly that his 
grandfather sold oranges in Houndsditch, and is 
above the petty pride of a purchased coat of arms. 

Editha opens the packet with eager hands. 
The Connoisseur is a journal of gentlemanly as- 
pect, printed on thick creamy-hued paper, in fair 
readable type, largely spaced, and with wide col- 
umns. Chic is the predominant characteristic 
of the new periodical. It abuses roundly, is out- 
spoken, insolent even, but not snobbish or petty. 
It has a good-natured arrogance, a soldierly 
freedom of speech, and that delightful modern 
skepticism which may fairly be called unbelief 
in every thing. 

Editha turns with a glowing cheek to the poem 
**"ANAIKH,” which occupies a place of honor 
in the middle of the paper; but that blush of 
wifely pride pales as she reads, and before she 
has finished the poem, she rises from the table 
to hide the tears of wounded feeling. 

The verses are the complaint of a soul ill at 
ease; weariness, disappointment, unbelief, are 
expressed in every line. No happy husband, no 
Christian gentleman, could have thought these 
thoughts or written these words, Mrs, Westray 
tells herself. ‘They are verses eminently calcu- 
lated to take the town; for they breathe just 
that spirit of disappointment in the past and in- 
difference about the future which is the dominant 
note of town life. 

Editha looks at the signature through blinding 
tears. Yes, it is his name; he boldly signs this 
confession of no-faith. She has been his wife 
two years, and knows him so little that these 
verses come upon her like a revelation. Her 
love, her devotion, her unwearied thoughts of 
him and care for him, have been tinsufficing for 
his happiness. He writes of himself as a disap- 
— man; a man for whom life and love 

ave alike been failures. He writes of Fate and 
man’s future like an infidel. 

Could she but know exactly the truth about 
this unlucky little poem, which has cost her bit- 
ter tears, and brought her husband a five-pound 
check, she would know that the verses were 
dashed off after a disagreeable interview with 
Mr. Standish the publisher, in which that gen- 
tleman complained of the result of Herman’s last 
novel, and offered two hundred and fifty less for 
his next; she would know that Herman’s spirit 
had been furthermore disturbed by a slashing 
criticism of his last play in the Censor, where he 
found himself stigmatized as the latest perverter 
of dramatic taste and poisoner of public morals, 
to say nothing of being condemned as an ignora- 
mus, unacquainted with his own language, and 
unprovided with a dictionary. 

‘Thas lashed to fury, his Muse had raised her 
crest somewhere in small hours, shaken her 
tresses savagely, like another Medusa, and hit 
out against Fate: Fate meaning at this moment 
a decline of two hundred and fifty pounds in the 
market price of a three-volume novel and the 
small carpings of an anonymous critic. 

Unhappily Editha takes the matter in sober 
seriousness, weighs every word, ponders every 
latent meaning, and is miserable. She locks up 
the paper as if it were a guilty secret. Not for 
worlds would she have those dreadful verses read 
by Ruth. She writes to her husband in the hour 
between breakfast and church time; a long pit- 
eous letter, telling him how shocked and grieved 
she has been by sentiments which seem to her 
like a new language from his pen, asking him 
about the Day Star's offer, and if he had ever 
been so cruel as to think for one moment of go- 
ing to the scene of war; and finally imploring 
him to come down to Lochwithian, if it were = 
for a few days’ rest for himself, or for that muc 
lesser reason—only to make her happy. 

** You thought very little of coming backward 





and forward when we were engaged,” she ax‘ 1s, 
with gentle reproachfulness. ‘* Have I less claim 
upon you now I am your wife, and when our child 
is just old enough to ask in his baby language 
why you are not here?” : 

She is not a little surprised to see Mr. Ly:id- 
hurst stroll into the garden an hour after lunch- 
eon on this summer Sunday. She is carrying 
her boy round to look at the roses, which he ex- 
amines critically with big round blue eyes, and 
sniffs daintily with a small ‘“tip-tilted” nose, 
She had not heard the squire’s hospitable invita- 
tion to his new acquaintance last night, and had 
no idea that Mr. Lyndhurst was to eat his Sab- 
bath dinner at the Priory. 

**T hope you won't think me a tremendous 
nuisance, Mrs. Westray,” he says, apologetically. 
**Your father was good enough to ask mé to 
drive over this afternoon, and I could not refuse 
such a tempting offer. Llandrysak on Sunday 
is the abomination of desolation. The bell of 
the little Anglican church sounds like the stroke 
of a toasting-fork upon a frying-pan; the Inde- 
pendent chapel tinkles and jangles all the morn- 
ing. ‘The Independents begin to howl hymns 
at ten; the Anglicans intone at half past. You 
can hear both melodious sounds far away across 
the common in the silence of the place. When 
Slingsford Edwards has finished his sermon, his 
flock troops off to the Anglicans to make a 
finish. Shows a mind unfettered by theological 
prejudice, doesn’t it?” 

Editha’s grave looks reprove this jesting with 
sacred things; so Mr. Lyndhurst turns his at- 
tention to the baby. Praise a woman’s child, or 
horse, or dog, and you find the surest short-cut 
to her favor. The child inclines to Hamilton at 
once, as four-footed animals incline to him, per- 
haps because he is big, powerful, and débonnaire, 
and has a surface benignity which attracts un- 
reasoning creatures. . 

The squire appears presently, returning from 
his farm, in a straw hat, and with a Sunday- 
afternoon listlessness of gait and manner; and 
they all wander about the gardens, and down 
through the orchard to the ruins, Mr, Lyndhurst 
carrying the baby on his shoulder, and feeling 
himself quite a domestic character. They daw- 
dle about, looking at the solid old stone walls, 
threaded with pale spleenwort and gray mosses, 
and speculating upon the plan of nave and aisles, 
transept and apse, sacristy and lady chapel. 
They stroll down to the river—that placid trout 
stream which was wont to flow through the 
Priory kitchen. ‘There bloom the forget-me- 
nots, which Herman and Editha plucked together 
three years ago in the untroubled morning of their 
love. How well she remembers that day and 
the new dreams it brought her, the faint vague 
hopes which she tried to shut out of her mind, 
fearing a new influence which might come be- 
tween her and Ruth! Now, Ruth is only second 
in her life, tenderly beloved still, but never again 
the first. 

©] might have been happier if I had been true 
to Ruth,” she thinks sadly, as her father and Mr. 
Lyndhurst stroll on a little in advance of her, 
talking politics, the baby deliciously content with 
his lofty perch, looking down at his mother as 
she slowly follows, full of thought. 

If she had been true to Ruth, if she had made 
up her mind at once and forever to remain un- 
married for love of Ruth, how much care, how 
many a pain she might have missed! It would 
have been a hard thing to refuse that ardent lover, 
a hard thing to reject the sweet responsibility of 
wifehood ; but once the sacrifice made, how easy 
all the rest of life! How simple, how single her 
duty as Ruth’s nurse and consoler! how compli- 
cated, how difficult as Herman’s wife! He od 
committed to her the custody of his days, the 
guardianship of his fame; and how little she has 
done for either! She has trebled the cost of his 
existence, and has not succeeded in making his 
home happy, since he goes elsewhere in search 
of amusement. Upon his art she has exercised 
no influence whatever, since the last page he 
has published proves that in thought and opinion 
they two, husband and wife, are wide as the poles 
asunder. Her reverence for things that are holy, 
her deep and fervent faith, have had no more ef- 
fect upon his way of looking at life than if he 
had spent the last two years of his existence 
among South Sea Islanders. 

‘They dine at six, and when the squire and his 
guest return to the drawing-room, Editha has 
gone to church; whereby Mr. Lyndhurst finds 
the next two hours hang somewhat heavily on 
hand. Mr. Morcombe has shown him the sta- 
bles and the home farm. He has seen the ruins 
—the garden. ‘There is really nothing more for 
him to see at Lochwithian, except the inexhaust- 
ible hills. ‘The squire’s conversation waxes mo- 
notonous. They go out into the garden, and 
smoke their cigars amidst the odors of roses and 
jasmine, Lyndhurst looks at the church win- 
dow, whence shines the faint gleam of the pul- 
pit candles, and wonders how much longer the 
service is to last. Anon comes the sound of the 
organ, village voices singing an evening hymn, 
and then the little congregation comes slowly out 
of the gray Gothic porch, and presently Mr. Lynd- 
hurst hears the click of the garden gate, which 
announces Editha’s return, She must pass them 
on her way to the house. s 

**Good-night, papa,” she says. ‘‘I am going 
to Ruth’s room, and I don’t think I shall come 
down stairs again to-night unless you want me. 
Good-night, Mr. Lyndhurst.” 

‘*Out of sorts, pet?” asks the squire, scruti- 
nizing her after his good-night kiss. ‘‘ You are 
looking pale. No bad news from Westray, is 
there ?” 

‘*No, papa; I’ve a headache, that’s all.” 

‘Thunder in the air, no doubt. Good-night, 
dear; go and rest.” 

And s0, after a friendly good-night to Mr. 
Lyndhurst, Editha leaves them, and the squire 
and his guest go down to the gate to waylay 
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Parson Petherick, who comes in to smoke a ci- 
gar with them after his day’s long labor. 

That unhappy look of Editha’s haunts Ham- 
ilton Lyndburst as he drives back to Llandrysak. 

‘*She has begun to doubt him,” he thinks. 
‘That skeptical poem has made her miserable. 
If she is so wretched because he has shown 
himself something less holy than the saint she 
has made him, what will she suffer when she 
knows more—when she knows that the moth 
has flown back to the flame that lured him years 
ago, and that his wings are singed by the old 
fire?” 


[T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





WHAT IS A SALON? 


LADY of wealth and position in Chicago 

asked this question of me the other day. 
**I¢ is a French word, I know,” she said; “* and 
the other day I looked in the dictionary to find 
its meaning, which is merely given as a saloon, a 
parlor. What, then, do writers mean by indi- 
cating that a salon is something which it is im- 
possible to find in America? Why, I myself 
have got two parlors in my house, and my friend, 
Mrs. Wheatcorner, has three, and a reception- 
room besides.” 

When it is announced in the London newspa- 
pers that the Queen will hold a Drawing Room 
on a certain day, no one, I suppose, could be so 
innocent as to imagine that Her Most Excellent 
Majesty performs any gymnastic feat with a part 
of her place of residence. The least initiated in 
court parlance will understand that the Queen is 
to hold a reception in her palace on that day, 
and that reception is spoken of as ‘“‘a Drawing 
Room.” So a sa/on is not alone a parlor, but a 
reception held in a parlor; and it is not alone a 
reception, but a series of receptions; and not 
alone a series of receptions, but the guests re- 
ceived and the hostess receiving them. A suc- 
cessful salon is, in fact, a weekly reception held 
by some host, to which gather men and women 
of congenial intellect, tastes, and pursuits, there 
to compare views, ventilate ideas, and enjoy 
themselves in social converse. 

The reason why this apparently simple gath- 
ering should be of occurrence so infrequent in 
this country as to lead writers to assert that we 
never have had and never can hope to have a 
salon in America is because that foul fiend— 
whose presence wreaks so much harm in many 
ways in this country—that vile kill-joy, Preten- 
sion, bane of American households, strangles ev- 
ery year with his cruel grip handreds and hun- 
dreds of Budding salons. In Paris, the salons of 
Madame la Duchesse take place, let us say, on 
Wednesdays. Must her invités rush into the 
trouble and expense of ball dresses each time 
they go? Must Madame la Duchesse have the 
annoyance every week of ordering a grand mid- 
night supper, at risk of encountering the sheer- 
ing comment of her guests on the lack of it? 
No, no; nothing at all of all this; such fuss and 
pretension would soon kill any salon. At Ma- 
dame la Duchesse’s you are offered perhaps—I 
say perhaps, for it is not obligatory—a cup of tea 
and a wafer of a sandwich about ten o'clock; 
and there are few households in all the length 
and breadth of this land which can not well af- 
ford so trifling an expense as this. 

In France I frequented the salon of a noble- 
woman every week during fourteen months, and 
my dress for those occasions was none other 
than I should have worn at the dining table of a 
hotel—any dark dress, in fact, that 1 happened 
to have; always with spotless collar, of course, 
and unsoiled gloves. One old baroness I remem- 
ber who used frequently to come, and who was 
treated with deferential cordiality by all, wore 
always the same dress: a black silk without 
trimming, and an old-fashioned black lace cape 
about her shoulders. I distinctly recollect the 
shock to good taste which was felt all over this 
salon one evening when a couple of English la- 
dies entered, wearing elaborate flower-betrimmed 
dresses, low-necked, short-sleeved, and with 
wreaths on their heads. They hastened to ex- 
plain that they were going to a ball, and had 
dropped in on the way ; which half-way apology 
tranquilized the disturbed state of the atmos- 
phere of taste again. At these receptions I nev- 
er saw the least approach to any thing like an 
elaborate supper, though this same lady some- 
times gave balls and routs, for which the feasts 
provided were truly Sardanapalan. : 

The first time I ever saw Madame Ristori was 
in Paris, at the salon of a lady whose reception- 
room was so small that more than a dozen peo- 
ple were uncomfortably crowded there, and the 
well-understood rule of etiquette among whose 
habitués was that those who had come first 
should leave when others came, that no one 
should be deprived of the pleasure of staying for 
a while at least. ‘The hostess was a lady of mid- 
dle age, who had her sister with her. Both were 
fine musicians. One evening an elegant gentle- 
man dropped in about half past nine, and was 
received by the hostesses with the same kind 
courtesy extended to all guests. At their re- 
quest he sang a song for the company, and bow- 
ed gracefully as all crowded around him and 
thanked him. He took a cup of tea and ate a 
biscuit, for this is all the refreshment that was 
offered him; by-and-by he bowed low in a gen- 
eral way to the assemblage and departed. Some 
of us were surprised to hear that so simple-man- 
nered a gentleman visiting so unpretentious a 
salon was a ‘‘ Royal Highness,” the reigning 
prince of one of the German duchies. 

One evening, after a particularly enjoyable vis- 
it, I said to this hostess, ‘* What delightful re- 
unions you have!” 

‘*Our guests must be thanked for that,” she 
said, kindly. 

** And at so small expense!” added a practical 
American lady whom I had taken there, 





“ At no expense,” sne replied, “‘ except gay- 
ety.” 

A salon being a thing so simple, why can not 
every lady in our land have it, if she desires it? 
Pretension, Pretension, the ugly villain—he spoils 
it always. Mrs. A gives notice to her friends 
that she will be at home next Tuesday evening. 
From that moment she has no peace herself, and 
her invited guests have no peace. Mrs. A thinks, 
perhaps, the neighbors will deem it strange if she 
doesn't have a handsome supper, and this idea 
grows and grows, till the cup of tea—the ortho- 
dox refreshment for a salon—swells, like the liq- 
uids in the conjurer’s bottle, into tea, coffee, and 
chocolate; it may even be lemonade and wine. 
The unpretentious sandwiches and tea-cakes ex- 
pand into oyster soup, cold fowls, lobster-salad, 
pickles, preserves, hot biscuits, frosted plum- 
cake; it may even be ice-cream and Jiqueurs! 
Finding her supper is going to be so splendid, 
Mrs. A perhaps concludes she may as well go 
a little further, and have a ‘* swell affair ;” so 
she takes the carpets up and engages musicians, 
that the guests may dance. Mysterious rumors 
in the mean time float about the community con- 
cerning magnificences in dress that are to be dis- 
played by the Jones girls or the Higgins matron 
at this assemblage, and these reports fire the bo- 
soms of all the other invited guests to efforts at 
similar grandeur. At last the great affair takes 
place, more or less successfully ; and when it is 
over, the giver of this grand ‘* blow-out” draws a 
sigh of relief, and vows that she won't have such 
another party for a year at least. It was costly, 
it was fatiguing, it was unsatisfactory, and in 
every one of these respects violated the first prin- 
ciples of a salon. 

A friend of mine, whose residence is in a de- 
lightful small city in Michigan, which has a rep- 
utation for intellectuality all over the country, 
made an attempt at establishing a sort of salon 
in her town. Her effort was to bring her lady 
friends together about noonday once a week, at 
the house of first one, then another, of their cir- 
cle, for the purpose of improving social inter- 
course. Lunch was to be offered, only because 
the absence of it might cause the party to sepa- 
rate more quickly. My friend gave the first of 
these ‘‘lunches,” for by this title they were at 
once called—grossly, I think, as putting the 
physical over the intellectual feature. My 
friend’s lunch was the simple repast she was in 
the habit of spreading for her own family. The 
next week the lady at whose house they met put 
forth something more of an effort to make a 
showy board; the next week lady No. 3 ‘‘ went 
one better,” as the card-players say in their jar- 
gon; and so it went on and on, till the lunches 
became ponderous banquets. An absurd emu- 
lation to outdo the last lunch-giver was rife; 
husbands grumbled at the cost; the question of 
morning toilettes came in; carriages had to be 
hired; and in one way and another half the week 
was consumed in preparations for the next ‘‘lunch- 
day.” ‘The farce had a rather sad ending. A 
certain lunch-giver on a certain day had spread a 
feast of such aldermanic proportions that the lady 
who started the fashion felt that a stinging rebuke 
was needed. The next week it would be again 
her turn to give lunch, and she resolved to serve 
nothing whatever but tea and biscuit. She was also 
prepared to deliver a little speech on the subject 
of the folly and lack of refinement of the course 
which had been taken, and to refer specially to 
the last feast as violating the spirit of the original 
gathering, and as wicked in its costliness. She 
never delivered her oration. ‘Two days after the 
grand affair the husband of the lady who gave it 
was detected in nefarious practices at his em- 
ployer’s office, and he and his wife escaped from 
town under cover of the night, leaving the home 
in which they had “received,” including the dish- 
es on which ‘that lunch” had been spread, mort- 
gaged beyond its value. And the gatherings 
ceased altogether after that. ‘They had been a 
**eraze” for a while, and, after the fashion of 
sensations among us, died out. 

A salon must be the reverse of sensational or 
it can not last. It must be persistent and punc- 
tual. No spasmodic receptions are a salon. A 
salon is the welcoming of friends and casual vis- 
itors to a hearth-stone by a host or hostess on a 
fixed day every week or every fortnight through 
the season; and not only through one season, 
but through the seasons of many years. 

The provincial fashion of going ‘‘ to spend the 
evening” with one friend or another in an in- 
formal way has something of the charm of the 
unpretentious and delightful Parisian salon; but 
the mistake in that case is that a family is ex- 
posed to the liability of having its privacy in- 
truded upon any evening in the week by strag- 
gling couples or single individuals. If it were 
understood that on a certain evening each week 
the doctor’s wife would receive her friends, on 
another that all would be welcome at the minis- 
ter’s house, and so on, then enough people to 
make conversation animated could easily gather 
on these stated occasions, and privacy would ney- 
er be violated. 

There is not a village on this whole wide con- 
tinent which might not have from one to a dozen 
charming salons. In the cities they ought to be 
counted by hundreds. As it is, I, who have an 
extremely wide acquaintance in New York, know 
of but three sa/ons which have lived over one 
season. ‘The drawback to village intimacies is 
that they are apt to degenerate into what Mrs. 
Malaprop had in mind when she said, ‘‘ Famil- 
iarity breeds despisery,” and to great masses of 
people in the cities the evening brings nothing 
but dreary loneliness, the sense of friendlessness 
in the midst of crowds, Then let all try to in- 
graft the blooming branch of the salon upon the 
tree of life. Hang, draw, quarter, and bury at 
the first cross-roads the black beast Pretension. 
Let your friends know that you will be in on a 
certain evening each week: then be there. Have 
no refreshments beyond a cup of tea, if that; 





deck yourself with nothing finer than your usual 
wear; be le to all, rich and poor; make 
every body who crosses your threshold feel at 
home ; invite all to come again; be happy your- 
self, and try to make others so; and before you 
know it you will have a delightful sa/on. 

Otive Logan. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


URING this week of Centennial reminis- 
cences the stranger in Boston will look 
about for places of historic interest and old- 
time relics. There are many mementoes of 
Revolutionary and even of colonial days, long 
before the spirit of liberty reached the climax 
of open war. A few days ago, while spending 
a short time in the city, we strolled into the 
“Old Granary Burying-ground,”’ on Tremont 
Street. There, shaded by overspreading trees, 
lies the dust of men of honored name and mem: 
ory: John Hancock, Samuel Adams, Paul Re- 
vere, Peter Faneuil, the Franklin family, John 
Phillips, the first ae ve of the city, many noted 
divines, and others whose deeds have made their 
lives memorable. The burying-ground was first 
used about 1660, and the tombstones show the 
marks of time, discolored and moss-covered. In 
many cases it is difficult, and sometimes impos- 
sible, to read the inscriptions; but the place is 
full of strange interest. King’s Chapel Burying- 
round was used as early as 1658, and probably 
efore that time. There were buried the Wins- 
low and Winship families, the celebrated John 
Cotton, and John Davenport. Mary Chilson, 
who was said to have been the first to step on 
shore from the Ma , is also buried there. 
King’s Chapel itself is full of antiquities. Copp’s 
Hill Burying-ground, protected by a high wall, 
is full of old stones, some of which yet bear the 
marks of British bullets. Among those buried 
there are Increase, Cotton, and Samuel Mather; 
also Newman, who hung out the signal lights 
for Paul Revere. Christ Church, near by, con- 
tains many Centennial memorials, and has one 
of the oldest and most musical chimes of bells in 
the country. The famous Ancient Elm on Bos- 
ton Common, the Old South Church, Faneuil 
Hall, and numerous other places will not be for- 
gotten by the visitor. Especially will his inter- 
est centre on the beautiful grounds where Bunk- 
er Hill Monument stands: a square shaft of 
Quiney granite 221 feet high, crowned at the 
apex by a single stone weighing two and a half 
tons. Inside the shaft is a spiral stairway, with 
two hundred and ninety-five steps, leading to 
a chamber beneath the apex, from which an ex- 
tended view of the surrounding country is ob- 
tained. This monument is the point to which 
all eyes turn, while Boston, the whole country 
sympathizing, crowns with Centennial honors 
the 17th of June, 1875, the day of the battle of 
Bunker Hill. 





East of New Caledonia is a small group of 
islets, known as the Loyalty Islands. Lifu, the 
largest, is thirty-seven miles long and twenty 
broad. It is of coral formation, and has a popu- 
lation of about three thousand. Intelligence 
has been recently received of a severe earthquake 
which occurred there on March 28, succeeded 
by a tidal wave which swept away three villages, 
causing great loss of life and property. 





Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, and now it is suggested 
that there be a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Women, with special reference to 
clerks and others who are required to stand con- 
stantly, even when their duties do not make this 
always needful. Humanity is opposed to cruel- 
ty, whether it be to man, woman, child, or ani- 
mal; and some modification ofa rule that sales- 
women should never sit down would be, to say 
the least, humane. 





Many of the books of the Webster Library, re- 
cently sold at Boston, have in them Mr. Web- 
ster’s autograph. The pamphlets, addresses, 
ete., collected and bound in volumes, were in- 
dexed by his own hand. In addition to the 
works on parliamentary and political history, 
there were also valuable historical and philolog- 
ical works, encyclopedias, works on natural his- 
tory, and works in general literature, all well 
bound and in fine condition. 





The new Masonic Temple, at the corner of 
Twenty-third Street and Sixth Avenue, was ded- 
icated on June 2 with imposing ceremonies. 
The day was fine, and early in the morning great 
crowds of people gathered along the proposed 
line of march of the procession. Every door-step 
was occupied, and the windows, and even house- 
tops, were alive with eager faces. It has been as- 
certained by actual count that 23,068 Masons, in- 
cluding Knights Templars, were in line, forming 
one of the largest festival processions ever seen 
in this country. The sidewalks throughout the 
entire line of march were filled with sight-seers. 
The interior of the Temple was elaborately deco- 
rated with flowers, symbols, and emblems. The 
ceremonies of dedication, conducted strictly ac- 
cording to Masonic usage, were dignified and 
impressive. Several banquets were given in the 
afternoon and evening by various Masonic bod- 
ies in honor of the occasion; the most impor- 
tant of these was that given by the Grand Lodge 
at Irving Hall. The Masonic Temple is an ele- 

nt structure, built in the style of the French 

enaissance, five stories high. The architect is 
Mr. Napoleon Le Brun, and the whole cost of the 
building, including ground and furniture, has 
been about $1,500,000. 





The fashion of decorating with flowers has 
been extensively adopted by some of the Lon 
Branch hotels. Hanging baskets are suspended 
at intervals throughout the length of the piazzas, 
and great vases of flowering plants and creeping 
vines ornament the lawns. 





Op a panel of jurors recently returned in the 
Superior Court at Boston there were four men 
who could not read or write. 





Does any one desire to have swarms of mos- 
quitoes about his house in the course of a few 
weeks? Well, nothing is easier than to culti- 
vate them—a little peol of stagnant water on 
the premises is all that is necessary. If you 
haven't a pool near by, a hogshead, barrel, or 





tub filled with rain-water and allowed to stand 
in the yard a few weeks will answer the pur- 
pose. About four weeks are required te make 
a first-class mosquito, that is, to develop it from 
the egg into a buzzer and biter. An examina- 
tion of the surface of stagnant water with keen 
eyes, or, better still, with a microscope, will re- 
veal the source of these destroyers ps ees sum- 
mer peace, 








By order of the Post-office Department, elev- 
en post-offices in and adjacent to Boston have 
been recently discontinued, and six branch of- 
fices established under the jurisdiction of the 
Boston office. This makes twenty-four offices 
brought within the delivery of the Boston office 
during the last two years. 





The Shah adorns Aimself, the Sultan his pal- 
ace. When the Shah visited the Sultan, the 
grand staircase and corridor were covered with 
elegant rugs, studded with precious stones; but 
the Sultan received his guest in the plainest 
dress, without ornament of any kind. The 
Shah, however, was covered with jewels and 
precious stones. 





On the records of the Massachusetts General 
Court for May 4, 1780, is the following curious 
entry: 

“On the petition of William Baker, Messenger to 
the General Court, praying for an additional t for 
his service; also for a Hatt in lieu of one he lost, 

“ Resolved, That there be allowed and paid out of 
the Public ury of this State to William Baker, in 
addition to the grants already made him, and also to 
enable him to purchase a Hatt, the sum of £500 in full 
for his services as Messenger to the General Court to 
the 26th inst.” 


It would be interesting to know how much a 
‘*Hatt’’ cost in those days. 





During the present summer a ‘“‘ Home” for 
poor and feeble children, under the charge of 
the Children’s Aid Society, is to be opened at 
the sea-side on Long Island. The plan is to pro- 
vide salt-water bathing for those who need it. 
Last year the society gave the benefit of their 
summer Home to over 1300 destitute children. 
A lady of Staten Island who gave material as- 
sistance to the project last summer will contin- 
ue her aid. This method of contributing to the 
health and pleasure of tenement-house children 
is worthy of substantial regard, 





It was stated at the recent meeting of the 
Woman's Board of Missions, in Boston, that for 
several months past they had been looking in 
vain for women willing and fitted to devote 
themselves to missionary work. Twelve are 
now needed, three or four for the Constantino- 
ple Home, one for Marsovan, Western Turkey, 
two for Japan, two for Austria, two for Micro- 
nesia, and one for Dakota. 





Amelia, ex-Queen of Greece, who died at Mu- 
nich a short time ago in her fifty-seventh year, 
was married when but eighteen to Otho I. of 
Greece. She was the daughter of Paul Freder- 
ick Augustus, Grand Duke of Oldenburg, and 
early conceived a strong enthusiasm for Greece. 
While yet a school-girl, when told that Otho 
had been elected king, she exclaimed, ‘‘ How I 
should like to be his queen!” She was a wom- 
an of energy and intelligence, and if her husband 
had possessed more of her pluck, he would not 
have been driven from Greece in 1862. 





The Peabody Museum at Cambridge has been 
presented with a valuable archeological collec- 
tion, gathered by Mr. Alexander Agassiz during 
his visit to Peru. Among the several hundred 
specimens are many mummies, a quantity of 
ancient pottery, and various articles of clothing 
and implements used by the Indians of Peru. 





Verdi, the composer, has been made a com- 
mander in the Legion of Honor by President 
M‘Mahon. The official letter and insignia were 
presented to him by the Italian envoy in Paris 
recently between the parts of the Aequiem at 
the Opéra Comique. 


An immense bridge is to be constructed over 
the Frith of Forth, Scotland. The height will 
be 150 feet, and the number of spans nearly 100. 
It is said the great span in the centre will meas- 
ure 1500 feet in width, and the smaller ones 150. 
The estimated cost is $10,000,000, 





A newspaper of the year 1709 describes the at- 
tire of a fashionable lady of that day to consist 
of ‘‘a black silk petticoat, with a red and white 
calico border; cherry-colored stays, trimmed 
with blue and silver; a red and dove-colored 
damask gown, flowered with large trees ; a yellow 
satin apron, trimmed with white Persian ; mus- 
lin head-cloths, with crow-foot edging; a black 
silk furbelowed scarf; and a spotted hood.” 





The Museum of Art, in Central Park, near Fifth 
Avenue and Eighty-second Street, and the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, on Manhattan Square, 
the opposite side of the Park, will probablf be 
finished next fall. The former building will 
contain the collection now in the Metropolitan 
Museum, in Fourteenth Street, and the latter 
the specimens belonging to the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, now in the Arsenal 
building. The Lenox Library, situated at Sev- 
entieth Street and Fifth Avenue, is almost com- 
pleted. Visitors to the Park will be interested 
in the progress of these buildings. 





A casket of the finest gold and enamel, a gift 
from the corporation of London, will soon be 
resented to the Czar. It is twelve inches in 
ength, the same in height, and nine inches wide, 
and is supported at the corners by enameled 
Russian eagles resting on malachite globes. The 
casket bears the inscription, ‘‘To H.1.M. Alex- 
ander IT., Emperor of All the Russias, from the 
Corporation of the City of London, 18th of May, 
1874.”” On the obverse side of the casket is the 
icture of the presentation of the address to the 
‘zar, from drawings taken at the ceremony, and 
executed in enamel on a plate of the finest gold, 
four and a half inches in length and two and a 
quarter inches in height. In this small space 
eleven highly finished miniature portraits are 
executed, all the dresses and decorations worn 
on the occasion being accurately rendered. The 
end and small side panels of the casket contain 
views in enamel, the arms of the corporation, 
and allegorical figures, 
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DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 


N the northern part of England, sandwiched 

between York and Northumberland, and be- 
yond the beaten route of travel, lies the county 
of Durham, in days of yore a county palatine, 
endowed with sovereign rights, the better to re- 
press the raiders from across the neighboring 
Scottish border. In these days of peace, how- 
ever, the county is better known for its cattle, 
sheep, and various kinds of manufacture, togeth- 
er with its numerous castles, and notably for its 
cathedral, a fine representation of which is shown 
in our double-page engraving. Durham Cathe- 
dral crowns the rocky eminence on which the 
city of Durham is built, and is one of the most 
magnificent structures of its kind in England. 
The site was first marked out at the close of the 
tenth century by the monks of Lindisfarne, who 
brought hither the body of their bishop, St. Cuth- 
bert of Durham, the hermit of Holy Island, on 
the coast of Northumberland, where he support- 
ed himself by what he raised with his hands, 
and where the angels, it is said, brought him 
bread from Paradise. Bishop Aldun soon after 
built a ehurch on the spot, in which the remains 
of the saint were entombed, and which became a 
noted shrine for the resort of pilgrims. In 1093 
the old church was demolished, and the present 
splendid structure was commenced. The cathe- 
dral is situated 80 feet above the bed of the river 
Wear—which almost encircles the city of Dur- 
ham—and is 507 feet in length by 200 in width, 
with a central tower 214 feet high, and two small- 
er ones, 138 feet high, at the west end. ‘The re- 
mains of St. Cuthbert, which were discovered in 
1827, repose in the Chapel of the Nine Altars ; 
and in the Galilee Chapel, at the west end, built 
by Bishop Pudsey between 1153 and 1195, rests 
the body of the Venerable Bede. ‘The cathedral 
is a fine example of the early Norman style of 
architecture, enriched with specimens of the pre- 
vailing styles up to the fourteenth century. It is 
embowered in the beautiful shrubbery and hang- 
ing gardens that adorn the river-banks and the 
streets of the city, and over against it is the fine 
old Norman castle built by William the Con- 
queror, and long inhabited by the regal palatine 
bishops. 





SUMMER ROSES. 


Wuere a rose-bush twining clambers 
Up the old home’s crannied wall, 
Where red rose-buds clustering gather 

Round a window of the hall— 
There, from out the casement leaning, 
Is the sweetest rose of all. 


Sunny-bright and joyous maiden, 
Full of life as early morn, 

Have a care lest, plucking roses, 
Little hands perchance be torn! 

Lest those little lily fingers 
*Midst the roses find a thorn! 


What reck you of thorns ‘mid roses 
While around all’s bright and fair? 
In the dawn of early morning, 
Naught but sunshine fills the air; 
O that, till the gloaming cometh, 
No dark clouds, may gather there! 


Not but that, from out the roses, 
Little thorns must sometimes peer ; 
Not that all the sunny heaven 
Can be ever bright and clear: 
To no mortal is it given 
Ne’er to know a single tear. 


Yet, O gladsome, bright-eyed maiden, 
May thy tears of grief be few— 

Few the misty clouds of sorrow 
Dimming thy life’s Orient blue! 

But enough to keep thee spotless— 
Ever pure in heart, and true. 





HALVES. 
Br JAMES PAYN. 


Avtnor or ‘'A Woman's Vencranor,” “ Wox—notr 
Woosp,” “At Her Meroy,” “ Warrer’s Worp,” 
“ Baxp uw tus Bons,” ero., ETO. 





CHAPTER II. 
MY SECRET. 


My aunt was right in her view of what had 
been the magnet that had drawn me toward the 
legal profession. I had no particular liking for 
the law itself, nor, to say truth, for any profes- 
sion. Though far from illiterate, I was by na- 
ture indolent and disinclined to application of 

‘any sort. ‘Lhe Church, the Bar, the Army had 
each been presented for my choice in turn by 
my good unele, after his peculiar manner; not 
point - blank, as more business-like guardians 
would have pat them, but in a half-playful, haif- 
serious fashion. ‘* Archbishop, Lord Chancellor, 
Field-Marshal ; come, which shall it be, Harry ?” 
He had never pressed the question home, partly 
because he was himself as indolent as I, and partly 
because he was averse to lose me. I had never 
grown weary of Stanbrook, but passed all my 
vacations there in great content. I loved the 
great green fells, the silver mere; I shot, I rode, 
I fished ; and had enough of geniality of my own 
to appreciate the rector’s humor. We liked each 
other's company ; and though he knew the time 
was come for me to put my armor on and mix 
in the mélée of the world, he kept me with him,, 
and I was glad to stay. I was his companion 
every where, and helped him all I could. In 
church I read the lessons for him ; at the Sunday- 
school I took a class beyond my powers, lest his 
own knowledge concerning the kings of Judah 
should be put to too severe a test ; and when he 
went into Kirkdale, weekly, to the Petty Sessions, 
it was I who drove his dog-cart. 

It was on one of these occasions—though not 





at the Petty Sessions—that I had first met Ger- 
trude Floyd. She was walking arm in arm with 
her cousin, John Raeburn, who introduced her to 
me; and my first thought, as I well remember, 
was what an ill-assorted pair they were. For 
John was short for a man, and thin and grim, 
though his features had great flexibility, and 
were capable, as I have said, of simulating the 
expression of persons widely differing from him- 
self; and Miss Floyd was tall, though daintily 
shaped, and beautiful exceedingly ; and yet, I 
swear, it was not her beauty—not the rippling 


fall of her brown hair, which flowed unrestrain-- 


edly from under her summer hat; nor the liquid 
gentleness that shone in her hazel eyes; nor the 
whiteness of her low broad brow ; nor the color, 
like that which tips the daisy, that adorned her 
cheeks—that made me hers from that eventful 
hour, but her gracious looks. She had a smile 
for every body—not the simper that some girl's 
wear, in acknowledgment of the admiration they 
are anxious of inviting, but a sort of heavenly 
radiance ; as the genial sun shines both upon 
the just and the unjust, so did she seem to smile 
both on me and John. ‘There are men who 
would have blamed her for that; but I felt no 
pang of jealousy. It was clear to me that, out 
of her charity and tenderness, she looked thus 
kindly on her cousin, who was nothing (or at 
least very little) to look at; while something 
whispered to my beating heart that I had already 
found favor in her eyes. It was very egotistic 
in me—very conceited, it may even be said—but 
there is no need to argue upon that subject, be- 
cause, as the event proved, I was right. 

“This is Mr. Sheddon,” said John, with his 
crooked smile—he always smiled from one side 
of his face, and I felt a great inclination on the 
present occasion to make him smile upon the 
other—‘‘ Mr. Harry Sheddon, the poet.” 

You may imagine the tone in which a budding 
attorney in a country town would make such an 
observation as that; it was with the intention, 
of course, of making me ridiculous in the eyes 
of his faircompanion. I had had the imprudence 
to publish a small volume of immature verse, and 
what is true of a prophet in his own country was 
eminently so of a poet in Kirkdale. You can 
imagine, therefore, I say, the tone of Mr. John 
Raeburn ; but you can not imagine, unless you 
have heard a chorus of nightingales by daytime, 
the exquisite music of Miss Floyd's voice, as she 
replied, 

**T have read Mr. Sheddon’s poems with great 
pleasure.” If we had been alone, I should doubt- 
less have found fit words to acknowledge this 
compliment ; but with Mr. John Raeburn stand- 
ing by, I showed an embarrassment with which 
he was pleased to make very merry. 

When he saw that I was really annoyed, how- 
ever, he desisted. ‘* Come,” said he, “ your 
uncle has got a long case at the sessions-house, 
and will not be out these two hours. Why not 
look in on us at the Priory? We have had our 
luncheon,” added he, naively, as though, if that 
meal had yet to come, the circumstance would 
have been an insaperable obstacle to the invita- 
tfon, as indeed it doubtless would. ‘The Rae- 
burns were not famous for their hospitality. 
When they gave a dinner party, it was said (for 
I had had no personal experience of the fact, 
since our families did not visit, though my uncle 
had business relations with the attorney) that 
though Champagne glasses were placed at each 
guest's side, the place of the sparkling liquid was 
supplied in summer-time by flowers, in winter by 
Indian grasses, which tickled the nose without 
satisfying the palate. It was a favorite story of 
the rector’s, that he had once extricated himself 
from the meshes of Mrs. Raeburn’s conversation 
in Kirkdale by dashing through the bridge toll- 
gate, whereby an impassable gulf—since it in- 
volved the payment of a half-penny—had been 
placed between them. And yet the attorney had 
a tolerable practice in the district, and was re- 
ported rich, 

‘The Priory was an ancient mansion of some 
pretensions, standing a little outside the town, 
and possessing a large walled garden —so ill 
kept, however, that it well deserved my uncle’s 
name for it (the Briary)—in which the fruits 
and flowers bore but a small proportion to the 
vegetables. The house was surrounded by a 
grove of ragged elms, which gave it a gloomy 
appearance, and within, as I afterward discov- 
ered, reigned a social gloom in every chamber, 
save those alone which Gertrude Floyd irradi- 
ated by her presence. Even on that first occa- 
sion it struck me that I had never seen a lady 
do the honors of her house with so ill a grace as 
Mrs. Raeburn. She was tall and big-boned, 
though flat and thin as a pancake, and had a 
hard, suspicious eye. Nature had evidently in- 
tended her to be mistress of a reformatory, or 
abbess of a convent, where the rules were of the 
severest kind, but circumstances had restricted 
her sphere of usefulness and energy. She was 
one of those women, in short (of whom it must 
be owned there are a good many), who at once 
suggest the question to all beholders, ‘‘ How 
could any man have married her?” and when 
you saw her husband, this query was repeated, 
with a difference, ‘‘ How could Mark Raeburn, 
of all men, have ever married her?” For the 
attorney, notwithstanding that he had passed 
some thirty years in the practice of his profes- 
sion, had an honest, good-humored face, which, 
though at this date care-worn enough, must at 
one time have been the index of a chi dispo- 
sition; and even now, when free from the chill- 
ing influence of his wife’s presence, he was known 
to sing a good song with effect, and would drain 
his glass (with other people’s wine in it) as freely 
as any man. " 

**So, so; this is an unexpected pleasure, Mr. 
Sheddon,” said he, coming in from his office to 
the dining-room, with which it communicated by 
om and shaking me cordially by the 

an 








** An unexpected condescension, I call it,” ob- 
served Mrs. Raeburn, grimly. ‘‘I have just been 
saying that Mrs. Hastings has never deigned to 
set foot in the Priory.” 

“* My aunt is in very delicate health, my dear 
madam,” stammered I, ‘‘ and goes out scarcely 
any where.” 

**Of course, of course,” said the attorney, 
hastily; ‘‘that’s it, my dear, that’s it. The 
rector is, I am sure, a constant visitor of ours—” 

**On business,” interpolated this inexorable 


man. 

“* Well, well, on business or pleasure, it’s all 
one. Perhaps Mr. Sheddon is here with an eye 
to business—thinks of being articled to me, per- 
haps, and becoming one of the family for the 
next five years; no, since he has taken his de- 
gree at the university, it will be only three. But 
he might do worse, much worse.” 

Up to that instant I had had no more idea of 
being articled to Mr. Mark Raeburn than of 
being a Christy Minstrel; but the phrase, ‘‘ be- 
coming one of the family,” addressed to me, as 
it was, with beautiful Gertrude Floyd standing 
before my eyes, who I knew to be an inmate of 
the house, attracted me vastly. 

*“*The fee would be three hundred guineas,” 
remarked Mrs. Raeburn, as coolly as if she were 
asking me to take wine, which, however, she 
had shown no inclination to do. 

‘*My dear, my dear, that’s my affair,” inter- 
posed the attorney, reprovingly ; ‘‘ a question to 
be settled between Mr. Sheddon’s uncle and 
guardian and myself.” 

‘The arrangement for his being here would 
be mine,” continued Mrs. Raeburn, quite unruf- 
fled. ‘*I could not think of taking less than one 
hundred and fifty guineas per annum, exclusive 
of washing.” 

** And he must bring a silver fork and spoon 
with him, which will not be returned,” observed 
John Raeburn, in a voice so like his mother’s 
that the similarity made me shake with inward 
laughter, and even drew a suppressed chuckle 
from the attorney. 

** John, leave the room,” cried Mrs, Raeburn ; 
an order that he instantly obeyed by vanishing 
into the office. ‘* You are, doubtless, unaccus- 
tomed, Sir, to hear a mother mocked by her own 
flesh and blood ?” 

To this I made no reply, for I dared not trust 
myself to speak. It was a very common remark 
with her, as I afterward discovered, when the ir- 
repressible John ventured on any mimicry, and 
was perhaps made use of in refutation of those 
persons, of whom there were many in Kirkdale, 
who affirmed that Mrs. Raeburn was not made 
of flesh and blood at all, but of cast iron. 

** My uncle has not yet come to any decision 
as to my future profession,” observed I; “‘ but I 
will be sure to tell him what you say, Mr. Rae- 
burn.” 

**Do so, do, my lad; the rector's a great fa- 
vorite of ours, and his nephew would be very wel- 


come to our circle. Matilda, give him a glass 


of wine.” 


Mrs. Raeburn sighed, and produced the keys 
of the cellaret. ‘* Will you have sherry wine or 
sweet wine? In the middle of the day, perhaps 
a glass of raisin—” 

‘**No, no; sherry, sherry,” interposed the at- 
torney, impatiently. ‘‘Gentlemen at the uni- 
versity do not drink home-made wines.” 

The hostess shook her head (which had a cap 
on trimmed with black bugles) in a hearse-like 
fashion, as much as to say, ‘‘So much the worse 
for them, and for their friends who hav@ to pay 
their wine bills,” and unwillingly produced the 
decanter. 

“Two glasses, my dear,” said the attorney ; 
**no gentleman likes to drink alone.” 

Mrs. Raeburn muttered an ejaculation, partly 
of contempt, partly, perhaps, of incredulity—for, 
indeed, it was whispered that the attorney him- 
self had by no means a disinclination to that 
practice—and produced a second glass. The 
action was fatal to her scheme of economy, for, 
while she turned, her husband seized the decan- 
ter, and took advantage of its possession not only 
to fill my glass up to the brim, but, presently, to 
help himself a second time, notwithstanding an 
audible groan of reproof from his consort. 

** Here’s to our better, acquaintance, Mr. Shed- 
don. I have often regretted, for my son John’s 
sake, that he saw so little of you. I am sorry 
that I have no leisure this morning to do the 
honors of the Priory; but Gertrude here will 
doubtless show you at least the garden.” 

Nothing could have been more consonant with 
my wishes than this arrangement, as, doubtless, 
the attorney had foreseen. ‘That unlooked-for 
proposal of my becoming one of his household 
would scarcely have been made, I fancy, had he 
not relied upon her attractions to make it wel- 
come. Its abruptness was characteristic of his 
nature, and, so from the proposition offend- 
ing me, I even felt flattered by it, for it was ab- 
surd to suppose that the amount of my premium, 
or the few pounds a year his wife might make by 
miy ‘‘ keep,” could be of moment to a man in his 
position. 

Miss Floyd, however, I thought, looked pained 
and shamed. She led fhe way to the garden 
without a word, and when I remarked to her 
upon its beauty—for it was summer-time, when 
even the wilderness is beautiful—she made no 
reply, but reverted to the previous topic. 

**I hope, Mr. Sheddon,” said she, ‘‘that you 
know my cousin well enough not to take all he 
says quite literally.” 

“Oh yes,” replied I. “‘ Every body knows 
Mark Raeburn to be the most effusive of attor- 
neys. What he must have been in his youth, 
before the chastening influence of his wife miti- 
gated his enthusiasm—” 

‘*For shame, Mr. Sheddon!” exclaimed my 
companion, smiling, however, in spite of herself; 
**T am sorry to find a satirist where I had ex- 
pected a poet. Seriously, though, I do hope you 





= repeat my cousin’s proposition to your 
uncle.” 

I knew very well that she was alluding to the 
terms in which it had been made, so indicative 
of the greed of Mrs. Raeburn’s nature, but I af- 
fected to misunderstand her. 

**You have no wish, then, that I should be 
made one of the family at the Priory ?” 

** Nay, it would be as rude to say that as un- 
becoming to express the contrary. What con- 
cerns me more particularly in the matter is, that 
my kinsman should not be rendered ridiculous to 
others by your representing the case as it actually 
occurred.” 

Then for the first time the truth flashed upon 
me. The attorney had been intoxicated. I re- 
called his flushed face and hurried accents; his 
having been at home that day, too, had not my 
mind been otherwise occupied, ought to have 
struck me with surprise, since he was clerk to 
the magistrates, and should have been in his 
place in the sessions-house. Miss Floyd had ev- 
idently given me credit for keener observation 
than I had possessed, and was now appealing to 
my good feeling not to make her cousin's condi- 
tion a public scandal. How sad it seemed that 
this pure and fair young creature should have to 
plead in such a cause, and that to a comparative 
stranger such as 1! How melancholy must be 
her days, thought I, passed in such a house as 
this, among companions so ignoble! There was 
one way only by which it was in my power to 
ameliorate her lot, namely, by sharing it; by ac- 
cepting in sober seriousness the offer that Mark 
Raeburn had made to me in his cups; and I 
at once resolved to do so. It was a rash and 
impulsive decision; but I had really, as I have 
said, no preference for one profession over an- 
other, and it had become absolutely necessary to 
make a choice, Moreover, there was the most 
beautiful girl 1 had ever beheld appealing to me 
with dewy eyes and a voice which emotion had 
rendered tremulous. I was but twenty-one years 
of age too, and a poet. 

**I shall certainly come to the Priory,” said I, 
in a rapture, ‘‘and use my most heart-felt en- 
deavors,” I was about to add, ‘‘ to mitigate your 
unhappy position,” when her look of cold sur- 
prise checked me midway, and made me stam- 
mer in its place—‘‘ to become an attorney.” 

I had forgotten that the ardent thoughts 
which had flashed through my brain had done so 
without her knowledge, and that to her I must 
have seemed to be merely considering whether I 
should tell people that her cousin Mark had had 
too much wine, or should conceal the fact. “Of 
course,” I continued, ‘‘ what has happened to- 
day will never be repeated by my lips; and, in- 
deed, to say truth, Miss Floyd, I have paid but 
little attention to it. Itis no flattery to say that 
in your presence—” 

*You must bring a silver fork and spoon, 
which will not be returned,” croaked Mrs. Rae- 
burn, close to my ear, in the person of her son 
John. ‘Don't flatter yourselves that you were 
the only spectators of the ratification of the 
treaty,” he continued, bursting into laughter. 
**T was watching it all through the baize door. 
I heard dad evade the ginger wine, and saw him 
collar the sherry. Oh dear, oh dear, what a 
scene it was!” 

Of course I had no further private talk with 
the charming Gertrude. ‘The quotations from 
The Sensitive Plant,which I had prepared in my 
mind for instant use, apropos of the garden, had 
to be suppressed, and nothing but the, merest 
commonplaces could be indulged in. 

But I was only the more resolved to seek oth- 
er opportunities of speech with her, and that as 
soon as possible. Her voice haunted my ear 
throughout that day like wedding chimes; the 
touch of her hand, as she bade me simple fare- 
well, lingered on it for hours, and ‘‘filled my 
pulses with the fullness of the spring.” From 
that day my rides had always Kirkdale for their 
object, and when I chanced to see her there, [ 
came back radiant to the rectory, to be congrat~ 
ulated by Aunt Eleanor on my high spirits, or 
rebuked for them, according to the state of her 
nerves. If I did not meet my charmer, I was 
as dull as ditch-water all the evening. But not 
a hint did I drop to any human creature of the 
cause of this rise and fall in my barometer, but 
hugged the precious secret to my heart as though 
it had been my Gertrude’s self. My proposition 
of being articled to Mr. Raeburn, though utterly 
unexpected by my uncle, was much too welcome 
to him for any expression of surprise, and so it 
happened that in but a week or two from my 
first visit to the Priory it was arranged that I 
should become a resident there for the next three 
years; and that, on the very day on which my 
story opens, the Raeburn family, accompanied by 
the object of my affections, were to be the guests 
of my aunt and uncle at Stanbrook. 

Little did I guess, from the intimacy thus 
brought about by my own act, and induced by 
love and youth, in what a net-work of intrigue 
and fraud I was about to be entangled. 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 




















ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. } 


Two strange Stories.—Experte versus Lawyers,—Re- © 
tirement from the Turf.—The best of Nicknames. 
F the truths as strange as fiction may be in- 
stanced this week a couple of incidents 
which, if they had not been previously imagined, 
would have certainly been set down as illustra- 
ting the popular proverb, The Brussels Court of 
Appeal has given judgment in the case of the 
will of Mile. Deneef against her heirs, the Jesu- 
its. That the property was worth a fight for 
may be judged from the fact that the disciples 
of Loyola offered $600,000 to the young lady's 
family not to go to law. Thus the chief indi- 
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vidual of the Wandering Jew appears in real life, 
though happily with less deplorable results. 

Again, did I not read in Harper's Weekly a 
few years ago the story of a young gentleman 
who was found kept in ice after a year or two's 
sojourn among the glaciers of Mont Blanc? 
And this very thing has happened within these 
few days to one of your own countrymen. A 
block of ice, separated from the mass of the 
mountain by the snow, rolled down into the val- 
ley, and inside of it, like a face in a ‘‘ crystal 
photograph,” there was found inclosed the form 
of the American, John Blackford, who three 
years since attempted the ascent, and has never 
since been heard of. His features were un- 
changed, and to all appearance he might have 
breathed his last only half an hour before. 

It is not often that medical ‘‘ experts” come 
off with flying colors against their enemies, the 
lawyers; they are certainly apt to be fanciful, 
and to see madness where other people only see 
crime. In the case of railway damages their 
evidence is slightly ‘‘ conflicting,” those for the 

lnintiff asserting him to be ‘‘incurably para- 
Iyzed,” and those for the company giving it as 
their opinion that he was only ‘‘ beneficially shak- 
en up;” so that, upon the whole, experts are rath- 
er made fun of by “‘ gentlemen of the long robe.” 
However, one of the former, Dr. Tuke—‘“‘ the 
mad doctor,” as he is familiarly. termed—has 
just scored one for his order against their com- 
mon enemy in the person of Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge. The lad Arthur O'Connor, who pre- 
sented a pistol against the Queen on the day of 
the thanksgiving for the Prince of Wales’s recov- 
ery, was sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment and a whipping for that offense. In vain 
Dr. Tuke was aims y to prove him mad. Cole- 
ridge, the then counsel for the crown, persuaded 
the jury to pronounce him otherwise, and did 
not spare his medical advocate. But now that 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor has been found a second 
time watching for the Queen’s return to Buck- 
ingham Palace, with a parcel of insané docu- 
ments in his pocket, and an account of his phys- 
ical condition describing himself as a madman, 
Dr. Tuke sees his way to ‘‘hit again.” Consid- 
ering that, among other amazing things, Mr. 
O'Connor has petitioned to be made Poet Lau- 
reate (Mr. Alfred Tennyson being still in the 
flesh), we really think he has at last found his 

roper place in a lunatic asylum, and so far Dr. 
Truke has a right to be jubilant; but methinks 
he doth protest too much about not taking the 
matter as in any way personal. ‘‘I freely forgive 
Lord Coleridge for his personal attack upon my- 
self,” he writes, in his report of the case; ‘‘it 
was possibly his professional duty to break down, 
by every possible means, a witness hostile to his 
own views...... But I do trust that the case of 
Arthur O’Connor may lead the English bar either 
to more extended study, or induce them to re- 
ceive with greater respect the evidence of those 
who make medical and scientific investigation 
the business of their lives.” This is the first 
score that I remember to have been made by 
the medical experts against their natural ene- 
mies. Madness naturally suggests hatters, and 
thereby a peg on which to hang a conjugal 
story. A young gentleman too much given to 
liquor was wise enough to abjure it the other 
day, and take a wife. He made a solemn prom- 
ise to her never to drink again; but he did not 
take the pledge. The first night that he was 
away from home without her he a little ‘‘ ex- 
ceeded,” yet not so much so but that he was 
aware of the fact. He let himself in at his front- 
door with caution, undressed with care and with- 
out noise, and ‘‘thought of every thing” as he 
fondly imagined. But just as murderers in their 
craftiest plans will leave some little matter of 
evidence unprovided for, which generally hangs 
them, so did he neglect a precaution that will 
seem to my readers (who never ‘‘exceed”) ab- 
surdly obvious. ‘‘ John,” said his wife, sternly, 
as he laid his aching head very softly on the 
pillow, ‘‘if you think I am asleep, you are mis- 
taken ; and if you must come home at two in the 
morning, don’t come to bed with your hat on.” 

A friend of mine sent this excellent story to 
Mr. Du Maurier to be illustrated for Punch, 
and it doubtless would have been so but that he 
addressed the envelope to Mr. De Maurier. 
Now that artist is as particular about his name 
as though the Normans, instead of being cut- 
throats and cut-purses, had been a respectable 
people, and he was greatly irritated at this mis- 
take. ‘ Sir,” he wrote back (without the slight- 
est reference to the illustration), ‘‘ you should 
always give the devil his due.” 


A heavy blow and great discouragement has 


been given to the turf by the announcement 
that Mr. Chaplin, one of the few gentlemen who 
still train horses for the race-course, is about to 

art with the whole of his stud and racing stock. 
tt was Mr. Chaplin from whom his destined bride 
ran off on the eve of the wedding-day with the 
late Marquis of Hastings, and for years the two 
rivals contended on the turf together. The mar- 
quis was ruined, but the commoner was supposed 
to have illustrated the proverb, ‘‘ Unlucky in 
love, lucky in all else,” by increasing his princely 
fortune on the race-course. Now, however, it 
seems that even he has been obliged to succumb 
to ‘‘ blind chance,” assisted, as she always is in 
the racing world, by infinite roguery, and to re- 
tire from the scene of so many triumphs. 

I see your spelling games still continue to be 
popular in America. In England a similar rage 
arose some half a dozen years ago for penny 
readings, which’ have failed through a curious 
circumstance. Every body who could read at all 
imagined that he or she could “‘ give a reading;” 
and as, in the country especially, the readers were 
chosen for their social pk and position as pa- 
trons, etc., of the variou¥ institutes, the perform- 
ances grew far from satisfactory. Now penny 
concerts have become the fashion, and there the 
upper classes have really some right to take a 





leading part, since ‘‘ young ladies” have neces- 
sarily a greater experience of piano-playing than 
** young persons.” But none of your *‘ spelling 
” for us. ‘* What!” as a wit exclai 
when some public agitation was going on for an 
educational franchise, ‘‘ would you exclude our 
aristocracy from the representation?” And real- 
ly (between you and me, let me say) spelling is 
a game which the majority of them “‘ do not un- 
derstand.” It is much easier, however, to teach 
folks to spell than to think or to converse with 
reason. 

I conclude with the best Parliamentary nick- 
name that we have had in England for many a 
year. The Marquis of Hartington, who is the 
present head (so called) of the Liberal party, but 
who can not make a speech, has been dubbed 
Leader ohne Worte. 

R. Kemste, of London. 





SAVE THE ROSE LEAVES. 


A the wonderful variety of roses in- 
troduced through the praiseworthy enter- 
prise of scientific florists, the damask rose has 
fallen into undeserved neglect, and its cultiva- 
tion into strange disuse. Numberless as are the 
hybrids whose vivid colors and piquant odors at 
present delight dll lovers of flowers, yet it must 
be admitted that for fragrance the damask still 
retains its pre-eminence. It were perhaps not 
extravagant to aver that all the improvements 
of culture and hybridization have been made at 
the expense of that quality which gives the rose 
its commercial value as the source whence is 
drawn the world’s supply of one of its most ex- 
quisite perfumes and delicate flavoring extracts. 

It seems strange that, with the all-pervasive 
spirit of enterprise that characterizes many por- 
tions of our vast country, the cultivation of the 
damask rose should have allured no capitalist 
to compete with the East in producing attar of 
roses and rose-water. In the country, where 
space is not a matter of consideration, the sug- 
gestion to raise damask roses by the quantity 
may not be ill-timed; for that its culture may 
be made conducive to the comfort of a family by 
furnishing several refined accessories to the table 
and toilette may easily be shown. ‘This is not 
the season, however, most advantageous for set- 
ting out such a plantation, and we would give 
here only a few recipes useful to such as may be 
fortunate enough to be surrounded by a profusion 
of roses, enabling them to lay up a little winter- 
time enjoyment from the summer’s supply of flo- 
ral wealth. Let it be premised that these recipes 
demand damask roses to be prepared in perfec- 
tion, but it is believed that other very sweet 
roses may serve as a substitute. 


ConsErve or Rost Lraves.—Gather the leaves of 
fresh, full-blown roses early in the morning, while the 
dew is still upon them. Have ready provided equal 
quantities of cloves, mace, and nutmeg. Sprinkle with 
salt, then with the spices prepared. Take a box of 
any kind that is rather shallow, place in the bottom a 
layer of rose leaves, sprinkle with salt, then with the 
spices prepared; then put in another layer of rose 
leaves, then spices, etc., until the box is filled. Lastly, 
tie on tightly a cover of sheer Swiss muslin, and expose 
to the sun daily until perfectly dry. You may then 
pack the conserve in pretty china bottles, with wide 
mouths but close stoppers, and you will be provided 
with a delicious perfume, whose sweetness will not 
evaporate for years. It is pleasant either to have on 
one’s parlor mantel or chamber toilette-table. As a 
perfume for monchoir-cases or scent-bags it is un- 
rivaled. Let the housekeeper also try laying it among 
the stores on the shelves of her linen-closet. 

Rosr-seap Neox.ace.—Gather as many rose leaves 
as possible. Pound them up in an iron mortar with 
an iron pestle until reduced to a perfect pulp. Then 
shape into round balls the size desired for your beads. 
Pass a very large pin or needle through the middle of 
each, and expose to the sun on a board or dish. When 
dry they will be nearly as black as jet, very sweet, and 
ornamental in proportion as they have been neatly 
rounded and dextronsly handled. They may be strung 
upon finest wire, India rubber, or thread, as the wearer 
prefers. 





LITTLE SISTER ROBINSON. 


ER real name is Ethel Robinson. It is 
written in big letters with blue ink in the 
family Bible, and every Sunday afternoon papa 
shows her upon the opposite page the beautiful 
picture of ‘‘ Christ blessing little children,” un- 
til, as she now believes, the tender eyes of the 
Saviour are always looking at her name, ‘‘ Ethel 
Robinson, April 15, 1869.” This makes her 
afraid to say or do any thing naughty lest He 
should look grieved, as mamma did once when 
her little daughter refused to obey her. : 

I must tell you how Ethel happened to be call- 
ed ‘‘ sister” instead of her own pretty name. 
Before she was born there were no girls in the 
family, and the four noisy, merry, but loving lit- 
tle boys wanted a sister so much that they went 
up to their mother one day, stood all in a row, 
made each an elegant bow, and then Arthur, the 
youngest, who had been chosen for spokesman, 
lisped out, ‘‘Oh, mamma, please, dear mamma, 
we want a little sister!* If you will only div us 
a little sister in the ‘pring, we will be sattified.” 

That loving entreaty went like a prayer to 
Heaven, and was answered, for in the spring lit- 
tle Ethel came, and lay nestling like a tiny bird 
in her mother’s arms. And the happy, wonder- 
ing boys stood on tiptoe at her bedside looking 
at the wee thing with longing, loving glances, al- 
most afraid that she might fly back to heaven if 
they made the slightest noise. 

They were permitted to press one kiss each on 
the rose-leaf cheek, and then stole softly away to 
talk it over. ‘* My sister!” What two beauti- 
ful words! Funny little Arthur kept repeating, 
“ He’s a sister. Oh, howl love him!” And the 
other boys, who went to school, spoke of ‘‘my 
sister” as if she were a young lady, although 





* Fact. 





Charley did explain—‘‘ She’s so very little there’s 
not enough of her to give a name to.” 

She was a lovely baby, with such sweet coax- 
ing ways that all sorts of pet names seemed to 
suit her exactly; yet as the days went by, and 
she grew to be five years old, which is this very 
time at which I am writing, the dainty little lady, 
with her golden hair and sweet blue eyes, was 
just “‘ sister” to every one who knew her. 

It was so funny to hear her little playmates 
inquire for ‘‘ Sister Robinson” exactly as the old 
ladies in the village inquired for Sister Sniffen— 
a cross old lady, who lived next door, and who 
could not bear the sight of children. I really 
think she would have had a fit if a dear little 
boy had offered to make a horse of one of her 
chairs. She got up with the first peep of day- 
light, and scrubbed her house from top to bot- 
tom. When that was done, she killed all the 

r flies on the walls, and then sat down to her 
nitting, with Jemima Ann, her cat (who scratch- 

ed like a tiger), winking and washing her face by 
her side. 

But precious little Sister Robinson kept her 
name, though Sister Sniffen always gave an ex- 
tra sniff when she heard it. 

Every one in the village knew her, for there 
never was such a child to get acquainted with 
eigas And dogs! I really think they adored 

er, such a wagging of tails took place the mo- 
ment she appeared. 

Mr. Lukins, the blacksmith, with a hoarse, 
gruff voice, as if his hot fire had baked it hard 
and crusty, loved to have little Sister Robinson 
put her golden head in his low window and say, 
in her sweet little voice, 

** Any lame horseys in dere, Misser Lukin ?” 

**She justs puts me in mind of a picture moth- 
er has a-hangin’ up in her room,” he would say 
—“a little white angel with a glory round its 
head ;” and he would nod with a smile at the little 
bright face in the dark frame of the window. 

Mr. Robinson had forbidden his boys to bring 
home any stray dogs, as they already had two 
pets, which were generally in the way; but sis- 
ter did not consider herself included in this 
command, so every poor bewildered puppy was 
housed and fed, and when a good master was 
found, was sent on his way rejoicing. One lank 
yellow dog in particular she was very fond of— 
Charley had named him General Grant, because 
he was such a splendid warrior. He would rush 
out and fight Jemima Ann every day, making 
the fur fly, until sister would implore Charley to 
climb over the fence to the field of battle, which 
was Sister Sniffen’s back garden, and bring him 
home, when she bound up his wounds and talked 
seriously to him about his conduct. 

The general died on the field of battle at last ; 
for ‘the butcher’s dog and Jemima Ann set on 
him at once, and poor sister sincerely mourned 
his loss, while the rest of the family were very 
much relieved. 

One day the dear little thing ventured herself 
on the battle-field. She crept through a hole in 
the fence and trotted away, singing to herself 
this pretty little song: 

“A was once an apple-pie— 
Pi-dy, wi-dy, ti-dy, ri-dy; 
Nice in-si-dy, apple-pie.” 

It was Saturday. There was no school, and 
her brothers were playing in the yard, and oh! 
how providential this was, for presently they 
heard a scream. Jumping up, and all crying 
out together, ‘‘ Why, that’s sister!” they rushed 
out of the barn. 

Nothing was to be seen but the garden, the 
green fields, the blue sky, and the little birds, 
and the boys ran hither and thither almost dis- 
tracted. Then a strange gurgling smothered 
sound reached them. It seemed to come from 
Sister Sniffin’s grounds. In an instant they had 
jumped over the fence and were hunting in every 
direction, 

In one corner of the garden was a well, the 
curb-stone of which was even with the ground, 
and the water in it only a few inches below. 
Not a board nor protection of any kind was 
placed over the mouth of it, for Sister Sniffin had 
no children to fall into it, and she knew that 
Jemima Ann hated water worse than she did 
dogs. The edge of the curb was overgrown 
with high grass; and poor little sister, singing 
and dancing through the garden, looking up at 
the birds, who seemed to be playing tag in the 
air, had suddenly plunged into the cold, cruel 
water. 

Charley knew of this well, and he almost flew 
there. He was only just in time. One tiny 
hand was dimly seen far down below the surface 
of the water, slowly sinking for the last time. 
He threw himself flat on the ground, he plunged 
his arm down in the water, and he just caught 
the little hand. With desperate effort he drew 
her up till her golden head rose to the surface, 
but he was not strong enough to lift her out 
alone, and a wild cry of “Oh, come, come! she 
is drowning!” brought the other boys flying from 
the corners and bushes, where they had been 
hunting and calling for sister. 

With a fearful struggle—almost falling in 
themselves—they drew-her out of the well, and 
laid her down on the grass, but only for a mo- 
ment, for with wild anguish in their hearts they 
said, ‘‘ Oh, bring her to mother!” and lifting the 
insensible little form, they hurried through Sister 
Sniffen’s gate into their own house. 

A little gasping moan, a sobbing sort of sigh, 
as they laid her down on the sofa and called 
aloud for their mother, made them burst out 
erying with mingled sorrow and joy, for she was 
not dead—oh no, no, she was not dead! 

Dear little wee lamb! In a few moments she 
opened her eyes and smiled on her mother and 
brothers, who could hardly be persuaded to leave 
the room while warm dry clothes were put upon 
her; and when they were again admitted, every 
one of them must rub her hands and little white 
feet—one apiece, as they said—and kiss her again 








and again; and when she was quite recovered, 
they knelt down with their mother, and thanked 
God that He had sent them to save little sister 
from death by drowning in that dark, and now 
to them that awful, well. What a silent, empty 
house it would have been, even with those four 
noisy boys, if her dear tiny pattering footsteps 
had been heard no more! How they loved her 
now! though it had seemed, as Charley said, 
that they had loved her with all their might and 
main before, but now they had “‘ loved her away 
JSrom death.” 

Little sister writes letters to my friend Rose, 
who told me this story—that is, her mother 
does the writing, while sister ‘‘ talks it,” as she 
says. The last letter I received was just after 
her accident. Here it is 

“Deas Roste,—I did most drownded; not quite 
though. I’m pitty well this day. I have only two 
dogs. One’s runned off. Dick sent me a rabbit, but 
I ‘faid it is going to die—oh dear! cause it eats the 
—- of the carpet. Charley says if it eats enough it 
will have figures like the carpet. He’s named Chris- 
tofle Clumbus. I’m tryin’ to be a good girl, but I get 
tired sometimes. 

* Good-by. Do you love wabbissy* jam? Ido. From 

“ SistER.” 
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BABYS SECOND SUMMER. 


T is no chimera of fancy that bids the young 
mother dread her baby’s second summer, for 
rarely is it that any child passes this period, so 
trying to infancy, without having quite a strug- 
gle for life. 

Now it is upon the principle that prevention 
is better than cure that we would speak a few 
words to those who may have the charge of such 
little ones, and yet not feel themselves so skilled 
in nursing as to be unwilling to benefit by con- 
sulting with others upon the subject. 

The first hot weather in June is perhaps the 
most to be dreaded for its deleterious influence 
upon a teething child. The infant who is for- 
tunate enough to have cut its stomach and eye 
teeth before the very hot weather sets in, may be 
regarded as having passed the most critical stage 
of infancy. But all through the summer months 
a child in its second year should be watched by 
its mother and nurse with unusual assiduity, and 
the first symptoms of disease met and checked 
as promptly as may be. Fresh pure air and care- 
ful dieting are obviously the first desiderata in 
a well-appointed nursery. If possible, mother 
and child should have the benefit of country air 
and sweet rich milk, but it is not possible for ev- 
ery mother to remove from home, even though 
her home be within the precincts of some crowd- 
ed city. If such be the case, it is even more 
important to attend to a few simple directions, 
promotive of health, that may be followed out in 
any locality. 

Let the nurse take her charge out to walk 
daily as early as possible, before the breath of 
morning has lost its dewy freshness, and ere the 
sun shines down in full power. Let the baby 
take its bath before being taken out to walk. 
Never, however, bathe a delicate child in cold 
water, to harden it, as they say, but use a tepid 
salt bath, which refreshes and strengthens in a 
wonderful manner. Prepare it thus: Mix hot 
and cold water together until it is just lukewarm, 
so that the child’s feeble frame may not be sub- 
jected to the slightest shock when put into the 
tub. Add a handful of salt to three gallons of 
water, or add until there is the same buoyancy 
felt as in the touch of sea-water. The writer 
has seen an ill child, who had seemed to be at 
death’s door during the night, so revived by this 
salt bath and early morning walk, as to be hard- 
ly recognizable for the same little exhausted suf- 
ferer. 

Do not tease a sick child with much dressing, 
but keep it as easy and comfortable as possible 
in loosely fitting garments that subject it to lit- 
tle or no fatigue in their adjustment. Beware, 
though, of altogether dispensing with flannel, 
even in hottest weather, seeing how variable is 
the American climate, and if a change is re- 
quired, let it be made with all due caution. Gauze 
flannel shirts protect the breast and other vital 
parts without incommoding any child, save one 
with a most exceptionally sensitive skin. - Death 
has been seen to ensue from no graver cause than 
the untimely removal of a flannel skirt. 

The thoughtless parent who indulges her child 
with a taste of every tidbit has often sad cause 
to rue her imprudence. Witness the case of a 
young mother who helped her eighteen months’ 
old baby to a dinner of lamb and two of the 
tiniest little new potatoes—wee things just suited 
for pretty baby’s palate! That night baby came 
near dying of cholera infantum, and that mother 
has never forgotten so severe a lesson in baby 
dietetics. Nature’s provision of mother’s milk 
is of course the best food and medicine for in- 
fancy, but, from some cause, this supply is often 
failing nowadays, or pronounced by physicians 
not to agree with the child. In that case such 
substitutes must be sought as the constitution of 
the infant may require, as indicated by the state 
of the bowels. Often the mere change from 
brown to white sugar, from raw to boiled or 
scalded milk, may have a decidedly alterative ef- 
fect, if the constitution has not been already in- 
jured by the use of narcotics. In those alarm- 
ing and sudden attacks of cholera infantum, 
which frighten even experienced nurses if no 
doctor is at hand, the proper thing to do is to 
apply a mustard plaster (not too strong) to the 
stomach, and to give mint-julep, a little at a 
time, prepared with ice pounded up as fine as 
can be, no water, a dessert-spoonful of best 
French brandy, and a little loaf-sugar. 

The writer hopes she may encourage no moth- 
er in being overanxious concerning her child’s 
health, but has given these few hints with the 
honest desire that they may reach some whom 
they may help, if ever so little. 





* Raspberry. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Jury 3, 1875. 








Cap of Velvet, Lace, and Flowers. 


Tus cap is made of violet velvet and white lace arranged on a stiff lace 
foundation, and is trimmed with acacias and green leaves. 


Key-Basket with Embroidered Lambrequin. 


Tis basket is composed of wicker-work and cane bars; the former is 
stained brown, and the cane bars, the upper edge of the basket, and the 
handles are gilded. The basket is trimmed with a lambrequin, which is 
worked on white cloth with saddler’s silk of different colors in satin, half- 
polka, and knotted stitch, Fig. 67, Supplement, gives the design for one 
of the points of the lambrequin in full size. The seam made by setting on 
the lambrequin is covered with red silk cord. Box-pleated red satin ribbon 
two inches wide is set on underneath the lambrequin. Bows of similar 
ribbon trim the handle. 


Crochet Emery Cushion 
simulating a Cap. 
Tuis emery cushion is 

worked with dark and light 

green saddiler’s silk in single 
erochet on a cord founda- 
tion. Begin on the under 
edge and work always alter- 
nately two rounds with dark 
green and two rounds with 
light green saddler’s silk on 

a cord foundation. The 

first six rounds count 65 st. 

(stitch) each, and the first 

round is closed in a ring 

with 1 sl. (slip stitch.) In 
the following seven rounds, 
in which the crown of the 
cap is closed, narrow so that 
the work neither throws 
pleats nor draws. On the 
inside fasten a small cush- 
ion to suit the shape of the 
cap. On the outer edge of 
the cap sew a card-board 
foundation covered with 
green silk, and forming a 
visor on one side as shown 
by the illustration. Trim the cap with fringe as shown by the illus- 
tration, and cover the seam made by setting it on with a button cov- 
ered with dark green silk, on. which light green saddler's silk is 
stretched crosswise. ‘To make the fringe wind light green saddler’s 
silk forty times on a mesh an inch and a quarter in circumference, pass 

a threaded needle through the windings, tie the ends of the thread 

tight together, draw the mesh out of the loops, and cut the latter. 


~ 
Afi i 
GBA Wiper. 
: “= Tuts pen-wiper, simu- 
. lating a cap, is made of 
red cloth, ornamented 
with embreidery, and far- 
nished with black_ bris- 
tles. For the crown cut 
of red cloth and card- 
board one: piece from 
Fig. 65, Supplement, and 


Fie. 1,—CasnmMere SLEEVELESS 
JackeT.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and ae see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL, Figs. 16-19. 


Embrcidered Pen- 


Crocuret Emery CusHion 
SIMULATING A CaP. 


Key-Basket wiItH EMBROIDERED LAMBREQUIN. 


For design see Supplement, No. XIU, Fig. 67. 


Prats axp Prarp Monatr Dress.—{For pattern and description see Supplement, No, II., Figs, $-15.] 





for the brim cut one piece an inch wide and twelve inches and seven-eighths 
long. Transfer the design for the crown, one-half of which is given by Fig. 
65, and the design for the brim, of which Fig. 66 gives a full-sized section, 
to the material, and work the embroidery partly with black beads and partly 
in point Russe with saddler’s silk of different colors. ‘The brim is pinked 
out on both sides. After finishing the embroidery, overseam the pieces of 
card-board cut for the crown and brim together, cover them with the em- 
broidery, set on the visor of red cloth lined with black cloth, as shown by the 
illustration, and furnish the pen-wiper with bristles inside. 


Sicilienne Mantilla. 


Tuts black Sicilienne mantilla is edged with fringe. The upper part is 
folded on the outside, as shown by the illustration, and laid in pleats on 
og The mantilla is closed in front with a bow of gros grain 
ribbon. 


MEDIZ VAL 
DIET. 


T is difficult to con- 

ceive the poverty, so 
far as vegetables were 
concerned, of the En-° 
gland that passed under 
the sway of Norman 
and Angevin kings. 
Some hardy varieties 
of the cabbage did, in- 
deed, exist, and were 
supplemented by long- 
forgotten herbs, which 
have since been deemed 
only suited to the rabbit- 
hutch. The pease and 
beans brought in by re- 
turning Crusaders were 
presently eked out by 
carrots; but down to 
the reign of Elizabeth 
the garden yielded lit- 
tle tribute to the kitch- 
en. A ‘‘corrody,” or 
life-pension in a con- 
vent, such as was 80 oft- 
en purchased for superannuated gentlewomen, or quiet elderly 
persons of either sex, before the dissolution of the monasteries, 
gave the right to a diet which appears to us to have been 
painfully monotonous. 
Those platters of beef 
and carrots, that white 
loaf, those diurnal tank- 
ards of single ale, were 
repeated again and again, 
winter and summer, 
through long years. 
The Friday fast, which 
entailed the substitution 
of ‘‘pottage,” and of 
fish from the river or 
the abbey stew-ponds, 
must have been a wel- 
come change from the 
wearisome sameness of 


Fig. 2.—CasHMERE SLEEVELESS 
JackeT.—Front. —[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IIL, Figs. 16-19, 


EMBROIDERED PEN-WIPER. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, 
wy XIL., Figs. 65 and Re 
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SIcILIENNE MANTILLA, 
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Swiss Musiuin SLEEVELESS JACKET. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 51-53, peacock, although For pattern and description sce Supplement, No. X., Fign, 64-6. 


roast meat and boiled roots. A free breakfast-table of Elizabeth's 
time, or even during the more recent reign of Charles II., would 
contrast oddly with our modern morning meal. There were 
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Fig. 1.—Pain anp Pratp Camet’s-Hain Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] lowish wax, the oil 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VII., Figs. 40*, 40-47. squeezed -from the 
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| vorite, and it may be added that the supply was incomparably | deaux or Cadiz, and if a few gallons of water had been added 
meats, hot and cold; beef and brawn and boar’s head, the ven- | greater than it could possibly be in our own age. The well-wa- | to the original contents of the cask, at any rate drugs, cider, 











ison pasty, and the n ' 
Wardon pie of Na 

west-country pears. 

There was hot 

bread, too, and sun- 

dry cates which 

would now be 

strange to our eyes. 

But to wash down 

these substantial 

viands there was 

little saveale. The 

most delicate lady i 
could procure no ; 
more suitable bev- 

erage than the blood 

of John Barley- 

corn. The most 










fretfal invalid had ~ 
to be content with : QQ 
a mug of emall SSG S&S 
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Yy 
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beer, stirred up 
with a sprig of 
rosemary. Wine, 
hippocras, and me- 
theglin were pota- 
tions for supper- 
time, not for break- 
fast; and beer reign- 
ed supreme. None 
but home produc- 
tions figured on the 
board of our ances- 
tors. Not for them 
were seas traversed 
or trepical shores 
visited, as for. us. 
Yemen and Ceylon, 
Assamand Kathay, 
Cuba and Peru, did 
not send daily trib- 
ute to their tables, F 
and the very names 8b 

of tea and coffee, SAO 

of cocoa and choe- SSM ASS 
olate, were to them Y 
unknown. 

Many dishes of 
old renown have 
long since been 
utterly discarded 
among us. It is 
probable, indeed, 
that no one ever 
enjoyed the leath- Swiss Musuin anp Pink Gros Grain Fienv. 

. er-like flesh of the 

e the beauty of that 
royal bird's plumage rendered him. a central ornament at prince- | olives of Provence or Italy—were pure enough. ‘The wine was in 
ly banquets, But the swan was unquestionably an especial fa- | nearly the same condition as when the butt was shipped at Bor- 


tered Britain of 
Plantagenet times 
must have boasted 
of meres and rivers 
white with swans, to 
judge by the num- 
bers that figured at 
every notable feast. 
The wild boar, too, 
is gone, and the tall 
deer are too few to 
allow venison still 
to be a valuable 
auxiliary to butch- 
er-meat. But of 
game, other than 
wild-fowl and such 
aquatic birds as the 
snipe and woodcock, 
which were easy to 
snare, our forefa- 
thers made little 
use, for the simple 
reason that they 
found it no easy 
matter, with bow, 
arblast, or the clum- 
sy snaphance, to 
bring down the par- 
tridge or to slay the 
hare. 

In one respect we 
are decidedly worse 
off than our remote 
progenitors. The 
rise and custom of 
adulteration has at- 
tained to dimensions 
so prodigious as al- 
most to take rank 
among the indus- 
trial arts. Doubt- 
less, at all periods, 
there were rogues 
who dipped their 
prehensile fingers 
overdeeply into their 
neighbors’ pockets. 
The vintners of three 
centuries since were 
as roundly rated for 
their limed sack and 
ropy ale as are the 
licensed victualers 
of to-day for the so- 
phistication of their 
beer and strong wa- 
ters. But such gro- 
ceries as there were 
—the flat cakes of : 
sugar from Cyprus, ; : AY AON 
the saffron, the j 
spices, bought from 
turbaned _ traders, 
the candles of yel- 


SS 





Fig. 2.—Pxain ano Pia Camet’s-Harr Dress.—Bacx.—fSee Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 40*, 40-47. 
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and ardent spirits were not systematically min- 
gled with the honest grape juice. As it is, the 
gigantic expansion of trade has not proved an 
unmixed blessing. Some articles in a state of 
absolute purity can not be procured, even by ex- 
perts indifferent to cost or trouble. Others have 
been so habitually falsified that the sham prod- 
uct has come to seem to us more genuine than 
the real one would do. Where health is not 
weakened, or life endat,ered, we can perhaps af- 
ford to view such practices with a tolerant dis- 
approval; but it appears hard that not food 
alone, but medicines also, should be by custom 
largely mixed with inferior ingredients. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. M.—Little round capes, called shoulder or cardinal 
capes, made of rows of lace or of jet fringe, will rival 
the sacques of insertion and velvet you describe. The 
latter should have sleeves. Do not use velvet-striped 
grenadine for a sacque to be worn with various dress- 
es. Muslin sacques will be worn in the house, but 
look too much like toilette sacques for street wraps. 
Wear your hair in the way you describe. There is now 
such variety in hair-dressing—both low and high coif- 
fures being in vogue—that ladies choose what is most 
becoming. 

A Svssortsrr.—Make the plain train of your white 
silk wedding dreas with a triple box-pleat behind, and 
have the waist a basque much longer in front than be- 
hind. There are fine Mexicaines and matelassé grena- 
dines, either écru or black, for handsome summer suits. 

Mas. Janvary.—If the wedding is in the evening, 
have a delicately tinted pearl-colored silk, trimmed 
with point lace, or, if lace is too expensive, with 
pleatings of crépe lisse. If she chooses a traveling 
costume, it should be partly gray camel’s-hair and 
partly -biue-gray silk. The basque and over-skirt of 
the wool, the sleeves and lower skirt of silk. Hat of 
white or gray chip, trimmed with the blue silk, an os- 
trich tip to match, and some fine white flowers. Long 
undressed kid gloves. Linen cuffs and collar. 

Jogrz 8.—You-> Henri Trois sacque should be of the 
silk of your dress, trimmed with a row of knife pleat- 
ings. Use the Pleated Basque Suit pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VLII., as that does not cut up 
the silk very much. Do not alter your striped silk 
suit. 

H. H.—Make sailor and Highland suits for a boy of 
four years. Use repped piqué, gray linen, and black 
and white checked wool. 

C. B.—Cut your sacque by Henri Trois pattern, and 
trim with lace, fringe, or knife pleating. 

Evise.—The Henri Trois sacque pattern is suitable 
for linen. Trim with a bias band, or else with linen 
fringe. 

Mra. A. G. B.—Use the Pleated Basque Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No, 28, Vol. VIIL, for your striped 
white grenadine. 

M. D, A.—Any of the illustrations of cut paper pat- 
terns lately given in the Bazar are good models for 
making over your black silk. As you do not tell us 
how yours is now made, we can not give you any very 
definite directions for altering it. 

A. B, H.—Get repped piqué, and make with a basque 
buttoned behind, and trim it and the skirt with ruffles 
of open English-worked embroidery. 

Pownatan.—Harper & Brothers publish Gerstaeck- 
er’s Travels Round the World. The price is $1 50. 

O1ea.—If you choose a book of sufficient interest, 
we don’t think you will be apt to fall asleep over it. 
Otherwise we know not what to prescribe. 

8. A. P.—We can not recommend one system above 
another. 

Constanor.—You should not line an organdy basque, 
no matter whether it is puffed, pleated, or plain. A 
belt may be worn with it or not, as you please. 

Mre.—A French basque nearly fitted to the figure 
and a single skirt is the best plan for making the mus- 
lin dress of a short, fleshy lady of fifty. 

Lorrte,—White suits for the street are less used than 
formerly, but are not out of fashion. Those of Vic- 
toria lawn have a belted basque longer in front than 
behind, with a French back; the over-skirt is full, 
deep, and round; both skirt and basque are trimmed 
with side pleatings. 

Cante.ena.—Babies just in short clothes wear high- 
necked and long-sleeved dresses all summer. Their 
shoes are little buttoned boots of soft kid, without 
heels of course, and the color of the sash worn with 
their white dresses, 

M. L. W.—You should get a silk with black ground 
and white cross-bars, rather than one of even checks, 
as the latter is more suitable for colors than for one 
just leaving off mourning, 





Dr. R. V. Pierce, of the World’s Dispensary, 
Buffalo, N. Y., whose Family Medicines have 
won golden opinions and achieved world-wide 
reputation, after patient study and much experi- 
menting, succeeded in perfecting a Compound 
Extract of Smart-Weed, or Water-Pepper, that 
is destined to become as celebrated as his other 
medicines, It owes its efficacy not entirely to 
the Smart-Weed, which, however, is a sovereign 
remedial agent, but largely to a happy combina- 
tion of that herb with Jamaica Ginger and other 
vegetable agents. The combination is such 
as to make it a very pleasant remedy to take. 
Taken internally, it cures Diarrhea, Dy sentery, 
(or Bloody Flux), Summer Complaint, ‘Cholera, 
Cholera Morbus, Colic, Cramps and Pain in 
the Stomach, breaks up Colds, Febrile and In- 
flammatory Attacks. It is sold by all druggists 
and dealers in medicines. —{ Com. } 





Srxry thousand ies 


of Gerzz’s Sonoor ror Tar 
Paxton Onean have 


sold in the it two years, 
larity of the Ae 

music stores. 
hadeiphie toon: ~- ‘Published by Lez & Watx- 





’ Tar of ladies who use “ Larnn’s Bioom 
ov Youru” keep their own counsel, and all their ad- 
mirers au that complexions so perfectl: a 
in must be Metare’s 4 my Sola b 

—{ Com.) 





> 
Sanatooa Sraiwves.—“ Drs. Strong's Remedial if 


stitute, m all the year, is the resort of ae! 
men in Church and ‘State, for health or Fecreation. It 
is vu in and of its 





y 


sgpelnnente — —(Com.) 











Corvixe Wierr..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Co ving Whee! patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equa!) hy useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 











- ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DBArNEss and CATARRH.—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. } . CLAR LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 











In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Hconomical. 








STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 Wears, 


ta” ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES _g3 
Wrra Peroe-List, Marep Free on App1icaTion. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109, & 111 East 14th Street, New York. 


BUY THE “GEM” 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


It can be worn with or without 
a corset, and relieves the waist 
of the weight an asure Of the 
clothing. Tt never fails to please 
and is recomménded by Phy- 
a 





LADIE 


Sample and circular mailed 

i“on receipt of price and two 
stamps. 

Manufactured solely by 

MINOR & GRANNISS, New Haven, Conn. 





Colgate & Co,’s Violet Toilet Water. 


The tender and delicate odor of freshly-gathered violets is exhaled by this delicious toilet water. 
As a perfume for the bath, as well as for the hankerchief, it is held in high estimation by the 
tasteful and refined. The tenacity with which the refreshing aroma clings to woven fabrics, to the 
hair, and to the skin, is very remarkable. Put up in half-pint bottles, and for sale by all druggists. 





THREE PAIR# Lace Shawls 


color Sasbusoon men Gloves ah $2 75. any 
ors ngle pair sent, postpaid, on receipt o' 
Lace Goods. 


$1 A large stoek of Millinery and 
Price-List sent FREE on application. 


J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 353 Eighth Avenue, New York. 





Ot our own importation, in all new and e t de- 
signs, at a great sacrifice. A Real Llama S pert, 

or Jacket, of extra a ye and most desirable 

— for $10, sent C. O. with privilege of ex: 









ONSTANTINES: 


R TOILET, B NURSERY 


SO LD BY 


INE 


2) RUGGISTS 


OAP 


GROCERS 











Nature wears her summer smile. 
Debility is like a blighted branch in the sunshine. 
vitalize, tone, and purify his system with 


D rarals Eifervescent Seltzer Aperiedt, 


and within a week he will feel like a new man. 
SOLD BY ALL 


The World is in Bloom. 


But the victim of Nervous 
Let him re. 


DRUGGISTS. 





Ward B. Snyder, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Base:Ball Goods. ( 


My new professional Red or White 
Dead Balls, the finest ever = $15 00 


elts, $3 50 





and $8 00 per dozen. hen les by mail, ~ 
and 75 cents. Base-Ball Shirts, $2 50 ae 
$8 each. Every article rege by Bane b 

Ball Clubs at reduced 'y new 
192-page Catalogue, po ame 275 beau- 
tifully Colored and engraved Illustrations 
of Base Ball and Sportsmen's Goods, the 
largest and only complete book of the 
kind ever published, will be sent by mail, 
to any address, on receipt of 10 cents to 
cover postage. Address 


WARD B. SNYDER," 


84 Fulton St., N. ¥. 





, The Latest Novelty!! 


The Dress Reform 
Corset-Waist and Skirt- 
Supporter. 
(Patentep April 6th, 1875.) 

A long-felt want at last satisfied. 
A corset for those who can not 


wear corsets 

Suitable alike for children, miss- 
es, young and elderly ladies. 
Says Dr. Sara E. Brown, a J nego oe zn physician 
in Boston, and one of the Dress Reform Committee: 
“T consider it the best com 
and waist I have ever seen, 
the former without its evils.” Sent b 
of price : Childen, $1 75; Misses and 
stating size give waist measure. 


THE COMBINATION 
Shoulder-Brace Corset. 


(Patzntep Oct. 27th, 1874.) 
The best-fitti: one ax most comfort. 
able corset le. The eo 
Brace expands the chest, supports 
the garments, is easily adjus and 
yet there is no possibility “h the 
straps slipping off. The bosom form 
is Dactoct y soft, containing no bones 
or wires, It is the only corset that can be honestly 





romise between a corset 
ving the advantages of 
mail on receipt 

jes, $250. In 










FOR all SEWING 
Maoutnes can be 
7 obtained at about 
one half the usual 
rates by ordering 
direct. og ooh 8, 
40 cta. per 
Wheeler & Wil- 


son, 60 cts. ; Howe’s, 50 cts. ; Grover & Baker, St ht, 
50 cts. ; curved, 60 cts., and ‘others in proportion. 
close the amount and Needles will be a remned by first 


mail. Address Derianor NEKDLE Co., 658 | 658 B’ B’way, N. ¥. Y. 


SUPPLY FOR 10 Fay YEARS 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
The fluid isinall colors, Sentby 

mail, posi paid on MONT. — 





G2" Send for Wear 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 
List of reliable Hair Goods and Hair 
Jewelry. CHAS, V. PECKHAM, 

TTT Sroatew, opposite A. T. Stewart’s, New York. 


THE NEW 7-SHOT REVOLVER. 















The lightest ~ > ges 
er made; weigh’ 

02. ; can be carri in 
the vest pocket; they 
are made of the best 
material ; ‘oe! pistol 
warranted. Price $5 00. Sent, C.0.D., 
or by mail, on rece! ys of price. en ow 10 





cents for our new Catalogue, containin 7 
over 150 Colored and a Illustra ay of Gunes, 
ackle, G: 


Rifles, Pistols, Fish ont 
Ball Goods. H & SIMPSON, $2 Nassau St., NY. 


SHOPPING 


tion for ene mech ergy executed by 

eel Hotel & St. 

Send for akete containing reference asl 
Samples sent for 25 cents, 


BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 





Mes ¥e ay 
particalae (free). 











HE MARTHA WASHINGTON NECKERCHIEF, 
Latest Novelty. Sent by mail, price $4 00. 

HOMER, COLLADAY, & CO., 
1412 and 1414 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





ded alike by as as singers, speakers, 
and dressmakers. Sent by mail on t of price. 
In stating size, give er oean, Col. an White, $1 75. 
waist measure. Eng. J 2 50. 
nts and Canvassers wanted. Send for Circulars. 
Address GEO. FROST & CO., 
Box 1604, Boston, Mass. 


RUPTURED 
. ERSONS TRUSS 
ELASTIC 
Ne. 683 Broadway, New 
York City, would rather 
wear copper-seated trous- 
ers, with sheet-iron knees, 
riveted down the seams, 
than wear iron a 


* fin ” or me 
trusses. Trusses sent by mail Chealars uiars free on 
application. 


Union Tea Company 


30 Vesey Street, 


J. Z, WESTERVELT, Jr., 
Manager. 














NEW YORK. 


This Company offers special inducements for first- 
class family trade and club orders, and recommend 
their goods entirely on their merits. They sell none 
but the finest grade of Teas and strictly pure Coffees 
and Spices, at prices to suit the times. 

The Teas are put up in their celebrated Chinese 
pound age which, Fein foil-lined, renders it im- 
possible for the Tea to lose its flavor. 

Send for samples and Price-List. 


IMPORTANT (orrine BIAS TRIMMING 


muna a et % od 





TO 9 ery lady knows = eens | 
EVER LAD <— cutti as of uniform an 
¥ ¥ o width. With this 


Guide a mistake is uagentbaand the work can be per- 
formed as accurately and rapidly as the cutting of a 
straight strip. We send the Guide Scale by mail, pre- 
paid, upon receipt of 50 cents. Agents to introduce this 
 ennertel improvement wanted every where. Address 
SCALE GUIDE CO., 48 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


TO OPERATE A 
SEWING - MACHINE 
Without Fatigue or Injury, 
STEWART’S TREADLE 


Can be applied to any Sewing-machine Page on Te 
moval) at a cost of only $4 00. Send for Circular. 
Agents “ 
N. ¥. ae WEG Co., 
Cortlandt St., New York. 


ISEASES OF wou by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M.D., sie peace, contains New Methods. 








without for ome Treatment and 
Radical Cure, Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stam A. ER, 17 East 


58t Street, | jew | York. 


UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New York. 








HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
'L SHAW, 


No, 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 





Previous to our removal to 54 West Fourteenth St. 
near Sixth Avenue, we will offer the largest stock of 
Human Hair Goods = this city, for one month only, 
ae at cost pri 

Ladies will find all ‘the latest — of Coiffures on 
hand in large variety. Elegant assortments of “ Invisi- 
bles” continually received from Paris a and duplicated to 
order at shortest notice on the premises. “ Invisibles” 
from $2 upward. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Every gute reduced to cost gies. Please call and 
before purchasing elaewhe 
GRAY HAIR | A SPECIALTY. 
BRANCH STORE, Fay 345 6th AVE., 

BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. Yo» 

UP STAIRS, 

Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COMBINGS 


made up by a newly-invented method, roots put all 
one way. 


F. COUD DRAY'S SECRET | OF —. aoe 
for the xion, $2 per bo: 
F. COUDRAY'’S HAIR TONIC, $1 per Dette 


F. COUDRAY'S “GOLDEN FLUID,” to bleach dark 
hair blonde, $2 per bottle. 


Goods sent to all the Spetes, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 


The Improved Gypsy Tea-Kettle, 


WITH LAMP ATTACHED. 

Adapted for use both on Stove 
and Table. The Kettle being of 
Fire-Proof. By using Lamp, wa- 
ter can be boiled in a short time. 

Earthenware will make better 





“Creme 















and sweeter Tea, Coffee, or Choc- 
olate than metal of any kind. If 
by accident the Kettle is broken 
@ new one can be supplied at a 
trifling cost. For further particu- 
lars, send Postal Card for Circu- 


—S a a & Srratron, 51-50 ‘Federal Street, 


Apram rhe: & Co., 151-8 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
AsraM Frenou 8 101-8 bahay ve. ae Th. 
Mansine'& Co., 501-8 ‘ourth St., St. Louis, 0. 
G. W. Basser? & Co. lay St., N.Y. city. 
Gaines & Revr, 127- a Common, New Orleans, La. 
Sanverson Bros., San Francisco, Cal. 

Tyxpare & MITOHELL, 707 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
or Jobbing Crockery and Glass Trade le generally. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
yeaeeeeee by those not accustomed to making their 

itr. Moscow Every pattern we issue will be cut b: 
oschcowitz, leman who stands at the hi 
his profession, ane ho is unquestionably the ablest 

p a a in the United States. What Worth is to 





543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


OR THE ADORNMENT OF HOMES. 





Rustic Hanging- Lawn and Porch Vases, 
Pot-Stands, Lawn ettecs and Chairs. All J none dura- 
ly made, ees fp om > wt ste — 

” Tow 


PECK & SKILTON, Westville, Cc Conn. 

A Fall Line gee Geshe soap bo found at the store of 
W. 8. BLUNT, 77 Beekman Street. 

IVY = For Hanging Pictures of or Decorating at 25 


. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 36 865 trate f St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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AT Stewart&Co 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED AND OPENED, 


In .the Rotunda, 


20 CASES OF RICH, PLAIN-COLORED POULT 
DE SOIES AND 


Faille Silks, 


INCLUDING A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SEAL 
BROWNS, from $1 50 per yard upward. 


20 CASES 


Fancy Silks, 


AT THE EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
of 75¢, and $1 per yard. 


25 CASES 


Black Silks, 


ELEGANT QUALITIES, and the most Celebrated 
Makes, from $1 per yard upward. 


AND THEY WILL ALSO OPEN 25 CASES OF 


Paris Novelties 


FOR DRESSES and COSTUMES, at EX TREME- 
LY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


1 CASE OF THE LATEST PARIS STYLE 
OF EMBROIDERED 


Sacques, Tabliers, &c, 


THE FIRST a a 


Their friends, Cust 3, and Residents of neigh- 
boring cities should not neglect THIS OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO SUPPLY THEIR WANTS AT PRICES 
VERY MUCH LOWER than similar qualities 
have been sold this season. 


Broadway dthAve, Sth & Oth ts, 


Preparatory to Taking the 
SEMI-YEARLY. INVENTORY, 


we will offer, to reduce stock in the various 
epartments, 


Great Bargains, 


_ VIZ: 
Plain Colored Silks, 
Louisines, 
Fancy Silks, 
Foulards, Pongees, 











Summer Shawls, 
Guipure Lace Parasols, 
Carriage Parasolettes, 
Lace-Trimmed Parasols, 
Sun and Rain Umbrellas, 


Bathing Dresses, 
Morning Robes, 
French Corsets, 
Wrappers, 
MOURNING GOODS, 
EM BOX COSTUMES, 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
j OUTFITS 
of every 
description. 
LACES, 
Embroideries, 
Hamburgh Nets, 
Mandkerchiefs, 
Guipure Lace Ties, “ 


Spanish and Guipure Silk Nets, 
HOSIERY, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, 
Bridal Trousseaux, 
Paris Underwear, 


Boys’ Suits, 
GENTS’ AND BOYS’ 
YACHTING SUITS, 


Linen Collars and Cuff:, 
Gents’ Improved Dress Shirts, 
Camel’s-Hair Smoking Jackets and Robes, 
Every Style of Neck Wear, 
Bathing Suits, 
UNDERWEAR, 
Summer Dress Fabrics, 


Ma 
GRENADINES, 
- Lawns, 
Organdies, 
Ginghams, 
Cambrics, 
&e., &e. 


An Inspection Solicited. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


R. H. MACY & C0.’S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
THE LARGEST IN AMERICA. 


Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 








ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

4 IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. 
all Druggists. 


Dose 40 drops. For sale by 





GET THE BEST. 


UNION ADAMS & €0., 


913 BROADWAY, 


are the Agents in this country for 


PL. AUBERT'S 
KID GLOVES, 


THE BEST GLOVE MADE. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gxavep to Fit avy Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest acenracy, #0 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bnet measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
ander the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now rendy: 











Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.............-.++ No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ a 3 


INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Sata and Shirt).. “ 35 
LADY'S WATTEAU WKAP # 
= 'S WATER- PROOF Cc LOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old) be 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 





AND SMOKING - CAP. ..ncns0cecsed oc ceeses 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 48 
Vol. ¥. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER...............- o; ¢ 


LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sucque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)..................+s- fee 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER... “ 23 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old)..........2+..ee.eeee- “ 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
eee che tees asegdscnces on6aeundn =e 

HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2 to5 years old) “ 39 

FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
I iis dcntc ccc sacccaacsxhsdtacatn< “ 50 

Vol. VI. 

GIRL'’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
—_— Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

ron (for gith from 2 to 13 years old)....... “ 18 

LAD ES’ ant MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC IT * 

DEMI- POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. “ 48 

, PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 3 

eev x 

TIGHT-FITTING go — geen RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRES: * 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Spaseint with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (fer boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VIT. 

YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
bie-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloous 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old) # 

Se BAS a LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 

WALKING SKIRT fs 

HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... oe 

—— SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 

Demi-Trained Skirt... ...........seeeeeceees +5 

MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. Y's 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 

and Write Riding Skirt)....00 +00. scscces “ 22 

BELTED paags E, with Long Apron and Demi- 
NE SE is cv csebosnasecesgueceescatens “ 98 

GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
skirt, and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old) ** 25 


PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... * 9 

CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT................. * 38 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... * 35 

FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. “ 41 

ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT WITH 
‘1K <D WALKING SKIRT.. “ 41 


CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 48 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron - Front 


and Clingin ini-Trained Skirt........... « 43 
DOUBLE- BREASTED WALKING JACKET, 
Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... « 50 
WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 
TIRE URE oe 6c c ce ccc cencaccusvds “ 1 
Vol. VIIT. 
Dome POINTED 5: UE, LONG TAB- 
ER at POUF S Aincee ees debiinias 1 


ing Skirt 
= LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 

NE ED 3. conc cc ccseusuamabnawes anes ae 
GIRL’'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
Cy Front, Round Over - skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
op and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 


old) 
JOAN "OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. te 
HENRI TROIS SACQU i with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and W: alking kirt . 
oy with Shirred Tablier and Walking z 


SHIRRED BA — with Shirred Over-skirt 


and Walkin 
CHILD'S WA DROBE, Box - Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old) - 
aia ay BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
d Over-skirt, and Walking 
MARGUERITE BASQUE ANDO vER- SKIRT, 
We STINE. so DER e ends io cbvi-atees “ 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
Long Walking Skirt..............ccceeeeees “ 6 
The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterna will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER s BROTHERS, New York. 








amily Chay St Stoner. 





The simplest, neatest, cleanest, most perfect work- 
ing stoner ever invented. Does its work beautifully, 
leaving the fruit plump and round, with its juices 
preserved. For sale every where. Call for them. 

Sample by Express for $1 00. 


GOODELL COMPANY, 


Manufacturers, ANTRIM, N. H., and 


99 Chambers St., N New York. 
SEND TO 


STERN BROTH N. , 


For their Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS. 


MAILED FREE to any address upon application. 
ta Immediate attention to ¢ to all orders and Inquiries, 


_STERN | BROTHERS. _ 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 
Caps, Kerchiefs, 
Fichus, & Aprons, 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, 3 doors above 5th Ave. Hotel. 


Harpers Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

OmnaPa 1D, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, un "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harrer’s Magazine, Harrver’s Weexcy, and Harerr’s 

Bazar, for ove year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Kxtra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunscuiners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Macazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number When 
no time is specified, it will be understood chat the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first N..mber of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrextny and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haneer & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 
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Tens ror Apvertistne tx Hanren’s Weekty anD 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
arper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


[MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and re machines and accessories. 
69 East Twelfth Street. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


AN EW ART! HOMES ADORNED! 
* KASILY LEARNED, 

200 Decalcomanie and list sent for 25 cents. 
GEORGE BOLES, 4 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber leave to inform Book Canvase- 
ers, Students, and who are seeking lucrative and 
respectable employment, that he is prepared to offer 
liberal inducements to those who will engage in the 
sale of the following new and popular works, by sub- 
scription, viz.: A new and popular Dictionary of Re- 
ligious Knowled , by Rev. Lyman Aunort; the great 
Cyclopedia of B lical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature, by M” Cuntoox & Sreone ; the authentic 
Journals of the late Dr. LivIN@sTonE, and the same 
work in a cheaper form, at $2 50. Also, in a few weeks 
the order-books for the new work, “ Bible Lands,” by 
Rev. Henny J. Van-Lenner, D.D., "will be ready. For 
further particulars, address AVERY BILL, 

Care of Harper & Brorurrs, New Y¥ ork. 
QTAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. Circulars free, or stam sainples of 100 
assorted desi ine for %c. BENTLEY & BRO., 278 6th 
Av enue, N. or 182 Lexington Street, Baltimore Md. 














$10 2S 255 i viwone's Sve, Boston Mass 


a week and expenses to all. Articles 
new: staple as flour. Samplesfree. C. 


$60390 M. Louneron & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —F. Ba- 
L DOUREAD, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. _ Send for circ ular. 





Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTIC INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 














HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I, 

CAIRNES'S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 
METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
Character and Logical Method of Political Econ- 
omy. By J. E. Cainnzs, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Political Economy in U niversity College, Lon- 
don, Author of ‘Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
ical’ Economy Newly Expounded.” 12mo, Cloth, 


II. 

CARLYLE’'S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of Norway; also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. By Tiomas Cartyie, Author 
of “The History of Friedrich IL., called Frederick 
the Great,” “History of the French Revolution,” 
“ Past and Present,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Tit. 

GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By Jd. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School’ of 
Modern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75 

IV. 

HAVEN'S MEXICO. Onr Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
ceut Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. Giiperr 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the M.E. Church. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown $v 0, Cloth, $3 50. 

Ve 

WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beast 
Here and Hereafter. Illustrated by more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “ Homes with- 
out Hands,” &c. 8yvo, Cloth, $1 50. 


VL 
THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: un- 
der Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1875. With 
Biographical Sketches. By Rervs W. Crarg, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 5¢ 
VII. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
a and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemsroxe Ferarmer, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase-Book,” and “ His- 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” Fourteenth Year. In Three Vols., 12mo, 
Full Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the 
Vols. sold separately); or the Three Volumes in one, 
similar Binding, $7 00. 

VITt. 

GILDERSLEEVE'S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persius Flaccus. Edited by Bast. L. GiLpgrsLeeve, 
Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Virginia. i2mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


TX. 

MACREADY’'S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir Farp- 
FRICK Po..ook, Bart., one of his Executors, With 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

xX. 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM: Lec- 
tures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in Febraary and March, 1874. By R. Bos- 
worts Sirs, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 
School; late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
With an Appendix containing Emanuel Deutsch’s 
Article on sf lam.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Portraits. 


XL 
KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. The 
Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account 
of its Progress down to the Death of Lord ‘im 
By Avexanper Witttam Kinertaxe. Vol 
Battle of Inkerman. With Maps and Plans. 
Cloth, $2 00. 


12mo, 


XII. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1874. P red by Prof. Srenorr PF. 
Bairn, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Co-operation of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States, Lar; 
lymo, nearly 900 pages, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform In 
style and price with the volumes for 1871, 1872, and 
1878.) The Four Volwmes sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of Seven Dollars. 

XU. 

SONGS OF OUR YOUTH, 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
4to, Cloth, Illuminated, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novels are bound in Paper, 8vo, except 
where otherwise specified : 


The Lady Superior. 
Playing the Mischief. 







By the Author of 
Set to Music. Square 





By Exiza F. Pottarp. 50 cents. 


By J.W. De Forgsr. 75 cents. 
Walter’s Word. By James Payn. 75 cents. 


Bluebeard’s Keys, and Other Stories. 
ERay. 75 cents. 


By Miss Taaox- 


Our Mutual Friend. By Cuartes Dickens. Illustra- 


ted. $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Three Feathers. By Wm. Biaox. Illustrated. $1 00. 


By C. Weisu Mason. Illustrated. 


By R. D. Biacumore. 


Rape of the Gamp. 
$1 00, 


Alice Lorraine. 75 cents. 


Our Detachment. By Kavruarive Kine. 50 cents, 


Mr. Vaughan’s Heir. 


Safely Married. 
Dacre,” &c. 


By Frank Lee Benevior. $1 00. 
By the Author of “ Caste,” “* Colonel 
50 cents. 


The Law and the Lady. By Wrixre Courting. Tllue- 
trated. T5cents. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
and his Brother. 


The Story of Valentine By Mrs. 


Otirgant. 75 cents. 


Love's Victory. By B. L. Farszon. 25 cents. 


The Blossoming of an Aloe. By Mrs, Hory. 50 cents. 


or Harrere & Brovucrs will send either af the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





oar” Harren’s Catatocue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 
& BROTHERS, 
N.Y. 


HARPER 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
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FACETLE. 

Leavenworth, Kansas, is 
said to boast of a man who 
is se tall that his likeness can 
not be got into one picture, 
A local artist has painted his 
head and shoulders, and an- 
nounces that he will be con- 
tinned next weck. 


EY A OO 
The editor of the Danbur: 
News says that the most dif- 
ficult thing to reach is a 
woman's ket. This is es- 

jally the case if the dress 
is hung up in a cupboard, 
and the man is in a hurry. 

We think we are safe in 

saying that he always is in 
a hurry on such occasions. 
The owner of the dress 1s in 
the sitting-room, serenely 
engrossed fn a book. 

aving told him that the 
article he is in quest of is in 
her dress pocket in the cup- 
board, she has discharged 
her whole duty in the mat- 
ter, and can afford to feel 
serene. He goes at the task 
with a dim conscionsness 
that he has been there be- 
fore, but says nothing. 











| 
! 


im \ | 


| 
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: “Where is your house 2” 
t asked a traveler in thedepths 
of one of the “old solemn 

f . wildernesses” of the Great 


West. 
° House? I ain’t got no 








“T live in the woods, sleep 


| ‘ house. 
| \ LY ‘* Well, where do you live?” 


i on the great government 
{\ } i purchase, eat raw bear and 
' q A wild bein and drink out 
if of the Mississippi.” And he 
added, “It’s getting too thick 
with folks, You're the sec- 
ond man I've seen within the 
last month ; and I hear there 
is a whole family come in 
about fifty miles down the 
river, and I am going to put 
out into the woods again, I 
ain’t fond of too much com- 
pany.” 


“No, ma’am,” said a jew- 
eler to a beautiful lady, “I 
don’t trust any body, these 
days. I would not even trust 
my feelings.” 





>_> 
Mosquito season is coming 
round, and spellers can lay 





On opening the cupboard 
door, and finding himself 
confronted with a number 
of dresses all turned inside 
out, and presenting a most formidable front, he hast- 


brown one, and also asked if she had so many dresses 


that there need be any great effort to find the right | 


one, lie returns to the cupboard with alacrity, and soon 
has bis hands on the brown dress. 

It is inside out, like the rest—a fact he does not no- 
tice, however, until he has made several ineffectual at- 
tempts to get his hand into it. 

Then he turns it round very carefully, and passes 
over the pocket several times without being aware 
of it. A nervous movement of his hands and an ap- 
pearance of perspiration on his forehead are percepti- 


tj BERRY TRADE. 


SorTING. 


a | and torn about a yard of bugle trimming from a new 
ens back to ask “ Which dress?” and being told the | j 


jacket. As all this trouble is due directly to his wife’s 
infatuation in hanging up her dresses inside out, he 
immediately starts after her and impetuously urges 
her to thé cupboard, excitedly intimating his doubts 
of there being a pocket in the dress any way. 

The cause of the unhappy disaster quietly inserts her 
hand inside the robe, and directly brings it forth with 
the sought-for article in its clasp. He doesn’t know 
why, but this makes him wilder than any thing else. 

meiaainiielidaiom 


An elderly female, on being examined before the 
magistrates as to her place of legal settlement, was 
asked what reasons she 
had for supposing that 
her deceased husband’s 
settlement was at St. 
Andrews. The old lady, 
looking at the bench 
said, “‘ He was born an 
married there, and they 
buried him there, and 
if that isn’t settling 
him there, I don’t know 
what is.” 
Lcjonanpediieipiaes 
People tell the story 
of a man who called at 
the house of a neighbor, 
half a mile from his 
own house, early in the 
morning, and after the 
usual salutation, seated 
himself on a chair, and 
on being asked to eat 
some breakfast, an- 
swered, “I don’t sup- 
pose I ought to stop, 
for our house is on fire, 
and they sent me to tell 
you.” 
lipeneniineweaeeie, 
“Eh, doctor,” said a 
bailie of a small Scotch 
town to a friend, “he 
maun hae been an ex- 
traordinary man that 
Shakspeare; there are 
things hae come into 
his head that never 
would hae come into 
mine at a’.” 
AE 
This characteristic il- 
lustration of the parrot 
drill of public schools 
is given by a writer who 


‘THE SMITHS GOING TO EUROPE. fell in with a school- 


ble. He now dives one hand in at the back, and feel- 
ing round, finds a place and proceeds to explore it, 
when he discovers that he is following up the inside 


spiration. 
He twitches the dress on the hook, and suddenly 
the pocket, ey and exasperating, comes to view. 
There is the pocket in plain view, not only the in- 


side, but the outside, and all he has to do is to put his | 


hand right round in the inside and take out the article. 
That is all. He can't help but smile to think how near 
he was to getting mad. 
Then he puts his hand 
round to the other side. 
He does not feel the open- 
ing. He pushes a little far- 
ther—now he has got it; 
he shoves the hand down, 
and is very much sur- 
prised to see it appear op- 
posite his knees. He has 
made a mistake. 

He tries again ; he feels 
the entrance, and glides 
down it only to appear 
again as before. his 
makes him open his eyes 
and straighten his face. 

f of the outside 


shakes it, and, after peer- 
closely about the roots 
it, he says, * By gra- 
cious!” and he com- 
mences again. 

He does it calmly this 
tinre, becanse hurrying 
only makes matters 
worse. He hauls up 
breadth after breadth, 
goes over them carefully, 

his first into a 
, then into the air 
again (where it always 
surprises him when it ap- 
pears), and finally into a 
pocket, and is about to 
cry out in triumph, when 
he discovers that it is the 
pocket of another dress. 

He. is wild now; the 
cupboard air almost sti- 
fles him ; he is so nervous 
he can hardly contain 
himself, and the pocket 
Jooks at him so exasper- 
atingly that he can not 
help but “ plag” it with 
his clinched fist, and im- 
mediately does it. Being 
somewhat relieved by this 
performance, he has a 
chance to look about him, 
and sees that he has put 
his foot through a band- 
box and into the crown 
of his wife’s bonnet ; has 
broken the brim of his 
summer hat, which was 
hanging in the cupboard, 


boy and offered him a 
penny if he would tell 
him the names of all the capitals in Europe. It was 
done, and quickly. ‘‘ Now,” said the gentleman, “I 


| will give you another penny if you will tell me wheth- 
of a lining. The nervousness increases, also the per- | 


er they ate animals or vegetables.” 
* Animals,” was the ready and confident answer. 


cxtsimnencetipiadiinietin 

A Raxr’s Progress—Through a quantity of weeds. 
Sehibatitidlipmemesbaen 

Tue Latest Pouttry Foop.—Our poultry-man an- 


nounces that he keeps his spring chickens on ice dur- 
ing the hot weather, 














SELLING. 


A contemporary speake of a weaver who, in praising 
his minister, wound up by saying, “ An’ I specially like 
our sterlin’ independence, Sir. always said of you, 
ir, that you neither fear God nor man.” 
—_—@—————— 


An ingenious attempt was recently made to escape 
from prison. Just before the prisoners marched from 
their shops, at the close of the day, one of their num- 
ber, temporarily eg 2 ee about the yard, managed to 
steal a coat and hat belonging to one of the instructors 
at the prison, and, in some unaccountable manner, also 
became possessed of a watch. Putting on the coat 
over his prison garb, and substituting the hat for the 
uniform cap, he walked 
boldly up to the door 
leading to the octagon, 
and rap on it loudly. 
The officer responded, 
and partly opened the 
door. The prisoner in 
a business-like manner 
pulled out his watch, 
and looking at it, said, 
“T declare! it’s nearly 
five o’clock. I have only 
a few minutes to catch 
the cars. Wonder if I 
am right? If so, 1 must 
hurry along,” at the 
same time attempting 
to put his foot on the 
threshold of the door. 

“Oh,” returned the 
officer, “‘ your watch is 
all right; but I hardly 
believe that you will 
catch the train to-night. 
Hadn't you better wait 
a few years longer ?” 


<nietnilhdyininiatniates 

“ Well, Lalways make 
it a rule to tell my wife 
every thing that. hap- 

ens.” 

“Oh, my dear fellow, 
that’s nothing !” replied 
his friend; “‘I tell my 
wife lots of things that 
never happen at all.” 


enelaargialaivadpnstas 
A recent lecturer on 
temperance advises all 
men to “know them- 
selves.” That’s advising 
a good many to form 
very low and disrepu- 
table acquaintances. 
ceagpeennttippseaniamey 
A seventeen-year-old 
son in the family has 
the hardest work. He 
comes home two hours after midnight so weary and 
worn out with playing at billiards‘and carrying a scarf- 
yin the size of your fist almost, that it is as much as 
1e can do to get out of bed in time for dinner. 


plik 9a ET 
To Freqventers or Baiis.—Never finish the even- 
ing with a reel. . 
A man in Illinois broke into the house of a widow. 
She pitched him out-of-doors. A striking evidence of 
the power of the widow’s mite. 





abed warm nights, and while 
the air is vocal with the mel- 
y of myriads of winged 
minstrels, delightfully —_ 
away the time in spelling 
mosquito, musquito, mos- 
cheto, hetto, quetoe, quetto, muscheto, 
tto, keto, } , muskitto, musqueto, 
musquetoe, and musquitto, and making uP their minds 
as to the proper way of spelling the word. 








—_——_—>— 
When Pittsburg ladies mean to compliment a gen- 
tleman’s mustache, they call it real ‘‘ camel’s-hair.” 


waieeestsensitohianialpie 
“We read in de good book,” says a colored Baptist 
brother down South, “of John de Baptist—never of 
John de Methodist.” And that, says a Charleston cor- 
respondent of the New York Observer, is the reason 
most of the Southern colored people are Baptists. 
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CENTENNIAL KISSES. 


A man who was about to be hanged in Alabama sang, 
as he stood with the noose about his neck, “ Oh, the 
bright angels are waiting for me.” Whereupon the 
local editor yey f wrote, “And then the angels 
stirred up the fire and looked brighter.” 

-_-_—-— So 
ARTICLES THAT REQUIRE LOOKING InTO—Rjer-glasses. 
pean is A 

It is currently sapertes in Washington that the 
President was actually obliged the other day (such is 
the inadequacy of the service at the White House) to 

rise early in the morning 
and light a fire in the 
breakfast-room. But the 
fire was at the end of a 
cigar. 


—_——— 

One of the best double 
puns we some sont a 
was tra y a cler- 
gyman. He had just unit- 
ed in marri 


were respectively Benja- 
min and Ann. 

“ How did they appear 
during the ceremony?” 
inquired a friend. 

“The both 


ai 
Annie-mated and Bennie- 
fitted,” was the reply. 


Soereaptiitatamepnnte 

“The child has since 
died,” is the laconic re- 
mark which a Pennsyl- 
vania paper affixes to an 
account of a twelve-year- 
old girl who had already 
mastered logic, rhetoric, 
geology, botany, and the 
mysteries of mental and 
moral science. 


——__>—_——. 

This conundrum is rc- 
agg my submitted to 
the best bee speller: If 
S-i-o-u-x spells su, and 
e-y-e spells i, and s-i-g-h- 
e-dspellsside, why doesn’t 
8-i-o-u-x-e-y-e-8-l-g-h-e-d 
spell suicide ? 


—_—————_ 

How artless! When the 
crowded omnibus stops 
before a“fine four-story 
mansion, one of the young 
women getting out inva- 
riably remarks, ‘“‘ Home at 
last !” 


a 
An Irishman was speak- 
ing of the excellence of a 
~ ‘ou see 





THE LOVERS’ QUARREL. 
“1 wouldn’t Marry him now if he wuz loaded down with Dimums, there |” 


peck on the 
edge of the hill yonder? 
That, now, is my old pig, 
though hardly to be seen ; 
but when I look at him 
with my glass, it brings 
him so near that I can 
* plainly hear him grunt.” 





